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The Government and the Pirates 
A Strong Effort is Being Made to Round Up Get-Rich-Quick Pro- 





moters, Fake Tipsters 


OUR name is probably on one or 
more of the “sucker lists” which 
circulate among the “wolves” 

of Wall Street, as the newspapers are 
fond of calling them: 

Please don’t consider this remark 
offensively personal. You are inter- 
ested in the markets or in what you be- 
lieve to be safe investments. You occa- 
sionally answer some advertisement 
which catches your attention—and the 
advertisements which draw names for 
the “sucker lists” are often so artfully 
worded as to deceive the very elect. 
You do not have to play the part simply 
because you are on the list. 

B. H. Sheftels & Co. had a list of 
about 40,000 names when they were 
raided by the Government recently. It 
is painful to think of the flood of hard- 
earned dollars which poured into those 
offices year after year. George Gra- 
ham Rice, the “promoter” who was 
back of this and many other companies, 
is now telling his victims through the 
columns of a certain popular magazine 
just how it all happened—of the ease 
and dispatch with which they were 
separated from their money. 


and Bucket-Shop Men 


When Tue TiIcKER was started, we 
used to be offered a “sucker list” about 
once a week. Recently we have not 
been favored with these golden oppor- 
tunities, doubtless because we were 
found unresponsive. 

The press has been largely respon- 
sible for these lists which have been so 
handy in parting the fool and his 
money. It is only within a compara- 
tively few years that the great dailies 
have made any serious effort to censor 
their financial advertising. Many—and 
among them some of the most promi- 
nent and influential—do not do it yet. 
Others take the greatest precautions 
to keep all fraudulent advertising out 
of their columns, but in spite of every- 
thing they get caught once in a while. 

It is a hard problem—the extent to 
which a publisher should be held re- 
sponsible for his advertisements. To 
keep his paper absolutely clean he is 
almost compelled to establish a private 
detective bureau. Hundreds of adver- 
tisements are pouring in daily, and 
some of the most harmless in appear- 
ance may cloak the schemes of those 
vermin whose foul trade it is to prey 
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upon the innocent and the ignorant. 
All he can do is to do his best—and 


how often does he do that? Sheftel’s | 


advertisements appeared month after 
month in some financial papers sup- 
posed to be of high standing. 


The public has its weapon, and is 
gradually using it. Cancel your sub- 
scription to the publication which per- 
sists in accepting advertisements of 
fraudulent or highly speculative stocks. 
If you cannot prevent such advertising 
you can at least drive it into the dis- 
reputable class of papers. Any pub- 
lication may be occasionally led into 
publishing an innocently worded ad- 
vertisement which masks a fraudulent 
scheme, but for those mephitic sheets 
which do it persistently and with open 
eyes, the English language contains no 
words harsh enough to express your 
scorn and contempt—yet you some- 
times buy the papers! You are within 
your rights, but you aren’t much of a 
reformer, are you? 

An officer of the Government has 
estimated that $100,000,000 a year is 
taken from the people by means of 
these “sucker lists.” Possibly this esti- 
mate is high if confined to purely fraud- 
ulent undertakings, but it is low if it is 
to cover the public’s losses in highly 
speculative and doubtful ventures. 

Some of these stocks may represent 
what might be called a legitimate 
gamble. For example, all money ad- 
vanced to develop an unknown mining 
prospect is taking a chance. Suppose 
there is one chance in four of getting 
40 per cent. annually on the invest- 
ment. Then the man who takes a large 
number of such chances is likely to 
average about 10 per cent. on the whole 
thing. 

The development of a new country 
involves a great many speculative 
undertakings. It would be folly to try 


to prevent intelligent men from taking . 


an intelligent chance for the prospect 
of large rewards if successful. 

A rule can be laid down here, how- 
ever. A highly speculative undertak- 
ing will not stand the drain of continu- 
ous and extensive advertising. If the 
money cannot be got without such ad- 
vertising, the enterprise is, to say the 
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least, too doubtful for the small in- 
vestor to monkey with. 

As a result of the recent activity of 
the Government authorities, scores of 
these fraudulent or semi-fraudulent 
concerns have been closed up and hun- 
dreds of bucket-shops—if we count the 
branch offices—have been put out of 
business. The natural question is, If it 
can be done now why .couldn’t it have 
been done before? But better late than 
never. This is another instance of the 
gradual extension of the activities of 
the Federal Government, and it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the campaign 
will not prove to have been merely 
spasmodic, but that the Government 
will hereafter keep a close and continu- 
ous watch on the mails and the adver- 
tising columns of the papers. 

We have noticed only one tipster in 
the list of recent arrests on the charge 
of fraud, but we understand that a 
number have been warned to be more 
careful. The tipsters are especially 
hard for the postal authorities to deal 
with because they are selling only their 
opinion on the future of the market. 
Even when they assert, as they fre- 
quently do, that they have “positive in- 
formation” as to what some stocks will 
do, everyone understands that the word - 
“positive” is used in a highly metaphor- 
ical sense. Surely a man has the right 
to sell his opinions if anybody wants to 
buy them, but he should not resort to 
misrepresentation in order to accom- 
plish the sale. 

There are three classes engaged in 
selling market information of one kind 
or another: 

(1) News or statistical services, 
which summarize important news as 
received, and express an opinion as to 
its probable effect on the market. 

(2) Market letter writers who en- 
deavor to analyze the investment and 
speculative situation as a whole, and 
show what the effect on prices is likely 
to be. Some of these writers, instead 
of basing their arguments upon news 
and statistics, base them almost en- 
tirely on the movement of prices, 
volume of sales, technical condition of 
the market, etc. This method must be 
considered just as legitimate as the one 
more commonly followed. 
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(3) Tipsters pure and simple (if any 
of these very sophisticated gentlemen 
can be considered either pure or 
simple) who affirm categorically that 
certain stocks should be bought or sold 
at certain prices, or “will advance ten 
points before declining two,” etc. 

The first two classes are useful to 
some investors or traders. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with a number of 
these writers, and believe them to be 
not only honest but honorable. No one 
expects them to be right on the market 
all the time, but their opinions are en- 
titled to a respectful hearing. 

This statement will bring many re- 
quests for the names of such writers, 
which we cannot give, because the task 
of discriminating between letters of 
this kind is far too delicate for us to 
tackle. A market letter or statistical 
service which would be valuable to one 
trader might be considered practically 
a fake by another. The thing to do is to 
get samples of the letters which -you 
think might help you. If they won't 
send samples don’t bother with them. 
The honest merchant is ready to show 
his goods. 

As for the third class, the tipsters, we 
confess we do not understand why the 
postal authorities cannot suppress 
them, for their wild and extravagant 
assertions, often made in the most 
direct and emphatic matter in the 
columns of a Sunday paper, look like 
self-evident fraud. It is a part of the 
common knowledge of all mankind that 
there is no such information to be had 
in regard to future prices of stocks as 
these loud-mouthed fakirs claim to 
peddle for a mere pittance. 

A hint here to the inexperienced may 
be of service. No market letter writer 
who boasts about his correctness in the 
past is likely to help you much. If he 
hasn’t been near enough right so that 
people can see it without having their 
attention loudly called to the matter, 
he is hardly worth while. 
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Also beware of the writer who 
undertakes to predict the extent of 
what he believes to be a coming move- 
ment. This is a sucker-catching de- 
vice. A writer who thus recklessly 
puts himself on record in regard to a 
matter which is involved in all the un- 
avoidable uncertainties of the distant 
future is likely to be reckless in all his 
advices. 

The odd lot dealers say that the sup- 
pression of bucket-shops has already 
had a very noticeable effect on the 
volume of odd lot business on the Stock 
Exchange. Only a fraction of the busi- 
ness that formerly went into the 
bucket-shops will ever reach the ex- 
changes. For this let us be duly thank- 
ful. It was a gambling class of busi- 
ness and the less of it the better. But 
a certain percentage of bucket-shop 
trade really deserves the name of 
speculation, and that part is coming to 
the exchanges. 

Just at present there is so little pub- 
lic interest in the stock market that 
this odd lot of business is not very im- 
portant as compared with the total 
transactions, but what will be the effect 
when the next real bull market comes 
around? If the bucket-shops are pre- 
vented from starting up again, we be- 
lieve the extent of this general, miscel- 
laneous demand for stocks on the ex- 
changes will surprise everybody. 

Such intelligent participation in the 
market by small traders and investors 
will be a good thing for everybody con- 
cerned. It will broaden the market, 
interfere with reckless manipulation, 
widen the distribution of dividend pay- 
ing stocks, cultivate the judgment and 
thinking powers of the people, and give 
more citizens a genuine interest in our 
great industries and in the govern- 
mental policies which influence them. 
In short, it will divert into the chan- 
nels of legitimate business a vast cap- 
ital which has heretofore been frittered 
away in haphazard gambling. 


ie 








What Makes 


the Market ? 


Article VI—Stocks and the Money Rate 
By G. C. SELDEN 


E have seen how closely prices 

W for stocks are bound up with 

the credit situation. What 

light does the rate of interest shed on 
this credit situation? 

In current newspaper comment the 
money rate is discussed daily as a part 
of the stock market news, and the fluc- 
tuations of call money are often 
watched by traders with an exagger- 
ated degree of anxiety. We are all fa- 
miliar with the sudden rise in call 
money accompanied by a sharp break 
in stocks; also the argument that when 
call money is offered abundantly at 2 
per cent. and high grade stocks are 
selling at prices to yield 5 per cent. or 
6 per cent., capitalists are sure to bor- 
row some of the money and use it to 
carry stocks with, gaining 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent. on their interest rate by 
the transaction. 

Following our usual method, we 
have plotted the money rate and the 
price of stocks month by month for a 
ten-year period in the diagram here- 
with. The dotted line shows the aver- 
age rate for prime commercial paper 
each month; the continuous line gives 
the monthly averages for call money; 
and the third line, at the bottom of the 
diagram, represents the course of the 
average price of twenty standard rail- 
way stocks. 

In the analysis of the diagram we 
must guard against mere seasonal fluc- 
tuations. In every year it will be no- 
ticed that call money rises about 2 per 
cent. in the autumn months up to Jan- 
uary 1, and loses the advance during 
the winter. The rate for commercial 
paper rises about 1 per cent. in the 
third quarter of the year, holds the 
gain during the fourth quarter, and 
loses it again during the first quarter 
of the next year. 

These minor variations are the result 
of the demand for money for crop mov- 


ing in the fall, and any influence they 
may have on the stock market will, of 
course, be only temporary unless other 
conditions are working in the same di- 
rection. 

CALL MONEY. 


It is noticeable that the call money 
rate runs about 2 per cent. below the 
rate on commercial paper, except in 
very active markets, when it advances 
to high figures. These advances, to 10 
per cent. in September, 1902, to 14 per 
cent. in December, 1905, and Decem- 
ber, 1906 (bear in mind that each of 
these per cents. represents the average 
rate for the month), have operated to 
administer a sharp check to speculation 
in each case, and have coincided closely 
with the highest prices for stocks. 

In both 1902 and 1906 a bear market 
developed out of the period of strain 
represented by these high rates for call 
money, and in each case both stocks 
and .call money continued to decline 
until call money reached a 2 per cent. 
basis. This rate indicated the release 
of enough capital to finance a new bull 
market, and the advance in stocks con- 
tinued almost without interruption so 
long as call money remained below 3 
per cent. In March and April, 1905, 
when call money averaged 3 per cent. 
or over for two months, an important 
reaction occurred in the market, but 
the advance was renewed when money 
dropped back to 2% per cent. 

We may say, therefore, that during 
the last ten years, roughly speaking, a 
2 per cent. rate has been necessary in 
order to start a bull market, and a 3 
per cent. rate in order to keep it going 
on a thoroughly sound basis. When 
the rate gets above 3 per cent. and 
stays there we are in a region of specu- 
lative uncertainty (at least so far as 
this particular indication goes) ; and a 
rate averaging above 8 per cent. is a 
danger signal. 
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This danger signal, by the way, does 
not appear at the culmination of the 
bull market of 1909. Tight money is not 
the only thing that can check an up- 
ward movement, of course. And it is 
equally true that other things besides 
an over-extended bull position in the 
stock market may cause high money 
rates. Just before the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1896, for example, call money 
loaned as high as 127 per cent. and 
time loans were held at 10 per cent. or 
more, owing to the possibility that the 
free silver party might win. 


THE RATE FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


The rate of interest obtainable for 
prime commercial paper is .on the 
whole a better guide than call money, 
because it is less subject to exceptional 
conditions and violent fluctuations. 
Commercial paper is the index of the 
demand for money for general business 
purposes as distinguished from the 
stock market. An active demand for 
money in business will lift the rate on 
commercial paper to around 6 per cent. 
or even higher, and will thus draw cap- 
ital out of stocks into business chan- 
nels. 

In such a contest for capital between 
business and the stock market business 
always wins. This is because it is so 
much easier to sell stocks than it is to 
sell other property. There is always 
a market for good stocks at a moder- 
ate concession in price; commission 
charges are trifling, and there is no 
cost for transportation to the new 
owner. It is much harder, and at times 
almost impossible, to “move” a-yard 
full of pig iron, a warehouse choked 
with reapers, or a subdivion of real es- 
tate. The owner of such property will 
prefer to sell his stocks and bonds and 
borrow money on his paper rather than 
accept the considerable sacrifice neces- 
sary to dispose of other property 
quickly. 

As a rule, a rate of 6 per cent. on 
commercial paper will suffice to draw 
the necessary capital out of the stock 
market; but if not, then the rate will 
go higher, as in August and Septem- 
ber, 1903; in the fall of 1906, when a 
group of powerful manipulators made 
a strong fight to keep the money in the 
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stock market; or in the money strin- 
gency panic of 1907. 

Likewise a 4 per cent. rate for com- 
mercial paper permits money to flow 
back into stocks again, as is plainly 
seen during 1904, 1905, 1908 and the 
first half of 1909. 


THE STORY OF THE DIAGRAM. 


In 1902 we were nearing the climax 
of a prolonged bull market, which, 
however, had suffered some serious 
setbacks in 1901. In May, 1902, oc- 
curred a spasm in the call money mar- 
ket which carried the average rate for 
that month up to 8 per cent. and 
caused a reaction of 4 points in the 
stock averages. This passed in June 
and the advance in stocks was re- 
newed. 

The demand for money to move the 
crops, however, carried commercial 
paper to 6 per cent. and call money to 
an average of 10 per cent. for the 
month of September. This was more 
than stocks could stand. Capital 
flowed out of Wall Street and a bear 
market began which was not checked 
until call money struck 2 per cent. in 


August, 1903. 
In May, 1904, commercial paper 
came back to a 4 per cent. rate. Capi- 


tal sought the stock market in increas- 
ing volume and a bull market resulted 
which lasted until January, 1906, with 
only one important reaction—and it is 
worth noting that previous to this re- 
action call money twice exceeded the 
figure of certain safety, 3 per cent., 
mentioned above. 

In December, 1905, cail money 
reached the dangerous average of 14 
per cent. and commercial paper 
touched 6 per cent. This broke the 
back of the bull market; but a drop 
in call money to near 3 per cent. dur- 
ing the summer of 1906 and powerful 
manipulation for the advance—more 
marked than at any other period dur- 
ing the ten years—carried stocks close 
to high figures again in the fall. How- 
ever, the clamorous demands of gen- 
eral business for more and more capi- 
tal could not be stilled, and the aver- 
age rate of 6% per cent. on commer- 
cial paper during the fall crop moving 
period finally squelched the ambitious 
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plans of the big bull leaders. The “si- 
lent panic” of March, 1907, represent- 
ed the effort of these overloaded high 
financiers to square themselves with 
actual conditions, which they had vain- 
ly attempted to disregard. 

The 8 per cent. rate for commercial 
paper in November and December, 
1907, was due to exceptional condi- 
tions, like the 10 per cent. rate of 1896. 
The events of those months are too re- 
cent to require extended discussion. 
Every fellow was grabbing for his cash 
and the banks wouldn’t let him have 
it—a genuine money panic, which, for- 
tunately, doesn’t come very often. 

When call money struck the 2 per 
cent. average in February, 1908, the 
worst was over. A sharp drop in com- 
mercial paper occurred simultaneously 
and the 4 per cent. rate was reached in 
June. 

The 1909 bull market culminated a 
few months in advance of the rise in 
money rates, owing to the nervousness 
of large capitalists about political con- 
ditions and Supreme Court decisions. 
But call money crossed the 3 per cent. 
line in October, and commercial paper 
reached 53% per cent. in December. 

A bear market ensued until call 
money got back to the 2 per cent. av- 
erage again in July, 1910, but it has re- 
fused to stay under the 3 per cent. line. 
Commercial paper dropped to 4 per 
cent. in February, 1911, and at this 
writing it is holding a little above that 
figure, while call money is just above 
2 per cent. 

It is likely that the month of March, 
when the demand for money for the 
spring trade can be more clearly seen, 
may show a determining tendency in 
rates of interest. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


It won’t do to be too dogmatic about 
results obtained by study of the last 
ten years only—yet, on the other hand, 
the change in banking and business 
conditions has been so great that I 
doubt if much is to be gained by going 
back to the previous decade. I should 
say that conclusions deduced from the 
years 1891-7 might easily prove mis- 
leading when applied to 1911, as ex- 
plained in Article IV. 

On the basis of the last ten years, 
then, certain interesting facts stand out 
clearly: 

(1) Whenever call money, after a 
period of higher rates, has declined to 
2 per cent. an advance in stocks has fol- 
lowed. This means, as I interpret it, 
that at 2 per cent the cheapness of 
money overbalances all other ordinary 
considerations and controls stock 
prices. 

(2) This decline in call money has 
in each case been followed by a fall of 
2 per cent. or more in the rate for com- 
mercial paper, indicating the release of 
capital from general business for in- 
vestment in the stock market. 

(3) In each case the bull movement 
continued vigorous so long as call 
money remained below 3 per cent. 

(4) The climax of each bull move- 
ment was indicated by an advance of 
2 per cent. in the rate for commercial 
paper within a six-months’ period. The 
increased demand for money represent- 
ed by this higher rate drew capital 
away from the market, thus prevent- 
ing any further advance in stock prices. 

(5) A bear market followed in each 
case until enough capital had been re- 
leased to depress call money to an av- 
erage of 2 per cent. or lower. 














Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “‘ Studies in Tape Reading ”’ 


XVII—Going Short Against Long Stocks 


(Continued.) 


N going short against stock which is 
| locked up in your safe deposit box, 
it is, of course, necessary for you 
to deposit margin with your broker. 
This may be in the form of cash or 
securities. If you own 100 Union 
Pacific which is selling at 180 and you 
desire to go short, you will give your 
broker a check for $1,000, which is ten 
points margin, or you could give him 
the equivalent in Union Pacific stock. 
Assuming that this 100 share certif- 
icate in Union Pacific is the only one 
you have available, and that you have 
flo cash, it would be best to take or 
send the certificate to the Union Pacific 
transfer office, No. 120 Broadway, New 
York, and have it transferred into two 
certificates, one for 5 shares and the 
other for 95 shares. The former you 
would deposit with your broker as 
margin, and the latter you would re- 
place in your safe deposit box. This 
5 share certificate would have a mar- 
ket valuation of $900. After selling 100 
shares short and depositing 5 shares as 
margin, your account would be short 
95 shares; ten points margin on this 
quantity of short stock would call for 
$950, so perhaps it might be better to 
transfer six shares or ten shares,—any 
amount you please, so long as it is up 
to the broker’s requirements. 


Large operators, like Mr. Rocke- 
feller, for example, are not usually re- 
quired to put up margin on short trans- 
actions. They give their brokers orders 
which are so large that the market price 
is usually influenced in the right direc- 
tion. The stock which is used to make 
deliveries is borrowed from _ other 
brokers, and Mr. Rockefeller’s broker, 
as a result, receives, as the proceeds 
of, say, 10,000 St. Paul sold at 150, 
$1,500,000. If he borrows the same 
quantity of stock from other brokers, 
he pays to the lenders the approximate 
market price of St. Paul, which is the 
same amoynt, $1,500,000. The broker, 
therefore, does not employ any of his 
capital at the moment. However, 
should St. Paul advance five points, the 
broker is liable to be called upon by 
the lenders for $50,000, representing 
the difference between the market price 
at which the stock was sold and its 
then market price. 

If he was short of capital he would 
call on Mr. Rockefeller for this $50,000. 
On the other hand, should the stock 
decline five points, he can call on the 
lenders of the stock (who are really 
borrowers of his money), for $50,000. 
The operation is called a “stock loan,” 
and is a matter of everyday routine 
among Stock Exchange brokers. 


Chapter XVIII—Reactions 


There are many causes for reactions, 
and there are also many advantages in 
them—advantages both to the market 
itself and to the trader or investor who 
is trying to interpret the various move- 
ments. . 

Among the causes for reactions are 





the following: The market for a stock 
will become overbought, that is, the 
buying power for the moment will be 
exhausted. As every movement in the 
market represents a contest between 
buyers and sellers, it naturally follows 
that in the more or less complete 

















absence of buyers, the sellers tem- 
porarily have the upper hand, and the 
pressure of their selling produces the 
reaction. It is immaterial whether the 
sellers are composed of floor traders, 
large operators, or those semi-profes- 
sional outsiders who, but a moment 
previous, were buying; the effect is the 
same. 

In the small daily swings of the mar- 
ket, reactions are largely the result of 
buying or selling by floor traders. 
When a stock slides off a point or more 
the nimble scalper on the floor will take 
a chance on the long side, just because 
it has had that one point decline. If 
Reading breaks from 154 to 153, and 
the pressure of the selling orders seems 
to be letting up, he will take on 500 or 
1,000 shares for the sake of 4% or % 
point profit, and- while the volume of 
such buying may be small in propor- 
tion to the selling which preceded it, 
its effect is quickly felt because of the 
small resistance offered at the time. 
This will explain many of the % and % 
point rises and dips, which are ex- 
tremely difficult, in fact almost impos- 
sible, for the office trader to catch, but 
which are a constant source of profit to 
those who trade on the floor and pay 
no commissions. 

It is pretty generally recognized that 
a normal rally is about half the pre- 
vious decline, and an ordinary rise is 
likewise followed by a reaction running 
about halfway. This being generally, 
but not always true, we have in re- 
actions an important indication for use 
in reading the market. No strict rules 
can be laid down, but the following 
will generally be found true: A rally 
extending more than halfway is an in- 
dication of strength, and a decline 
amounting to more than half the pre- 
vious advance, is an indication of weak- 
ness. 

If we could number the stock market 
moves it would be done by designating 
any initial movement as No. 1, and its 
halfway reaction as No. 2. The re- 
action being completed, we must be on 
the lookout for the next indication 
which will give us a clew to the in- 
herent strength or weakness of the mar- 
ket or the stock which we are watching. 

When a stock declines from 80 to 
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76, its normal rally would be 78. If it 
creeps up sluggishly to 774 and shows 
lack of rallying power, it must be con- 
sidered weak. This is especially true 
if it is a long while accomplishing this 
rally. On the other hand, if the rally 
is sharp and covers only a short period 
of time, we are given an indication that 
the stock was scarce at the low level, 
and that there is an active demand 
either from shorts or bull speculators 
and investors. 

Having rallied the two points, a re- 
action (decline) of one point is in 
order. This might be called movement 
No. 3. Should this extend only five- 
eighths or three-quarters of a point, it 
indicates strength in the technical posi- 
tion of the stock, particularly if it 
passes through a comparatively long 
interval without declining further. 

If after a rise to 78 it breaks off again 
quickly to 76% or 76%, the inference is 
that the buyers were mostly shorts and, 
the demand from this source having 
been eliminated, the stock has assumed 
a weaker technical position, owing to 
the comparative absence of buyers. 

It must be remembered that, having 
bought a stock, the buyer thereby as- 
sumes a bullish position, but as he can- 
not take a profit or loss without selling, 
he is a potential seller, and the only 
thing he can do, viz., sell, will have a 
bearish effect on the market. In the 
same way, any one who is short, though 
at heart a bear, is a potential buyer, be- 
cause he cannot close his transaction 
without purchasing, and therefore in- 
fluencing the market in an upward 
direction. So when a large number of 
shorts have covered, the demand from 
this source is exhausted, and sellers 
are immediately thereafter likely to 
dominate the market price. 

To judge reactions accurately, there- 
fore, is to measure the momentary buy- 
ing and selling pressure. And to care- 
fully compare and judge the length and 
importance of the first, second and 
third movements in relation to the pre- 
ceding movements, is a matter of ex- 
pert market interpretation. Look over 
any chart, and you will find that it con- 
sists of numerous primary and second- 
ary swings as well as those of less im- 
portance. The tops of the rallies show 
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where the greatest selling resistance is 
encountered, and the bottoms of the 
breaks indicate the main supporting 
points. 

In Chapter XIV, which contains a 
chart showing the buying and selling 
zones, this principle is illustrated in the 
movement of the twenty standard rail- 
road stocks, but the same fundamental 
idea will be found even in charts show- 
ing every one-eighth fluctuation. 

A quick and violent primary move- 
ment is apt to be due to some develop- 
ment of great importance to an individ- 
ual stock or to the whole market; and 
the probability that the new level of 
prices will be maintained depends upon 
whether this primary movement had a 
sound basis. The most substantial 
movements, however, are those of 
steady growth. In such movements the 
reactions are simply indications of 
pressure. They show how strong the 
selling pressure is, and whether buyers 
are ready and willing to take advantage 
of setbacks to purchase more stock. 
How long would a bull market last 
which started from panic levels and 
shot upward to boom prices within a 
couple of months? It would be a case 
of mushroom growth and could not be 
sustained. 

A market which gradually works 
into higher levels, and where the sup- 
porting points are steadily raised, is a 
normal bull market. Its chart record 
looks like a flight of steps, the extremes 
of the minor fluctuations representing 
merely temporary excess of buying or 
selling. When the bull market culmin- 
ates, the tops of the successive rallies, 
as well as the points of support, are 
gradually lowered so that the steps 
point downward. If it were not for re- 
actions we would be without this valu- 
able indication. 
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There is another point in connection 
with reactions which I have never seen 
explained in print. After a consider- 
able decline, a good indication of a turn 
is the increasing length of the succes- 
sive rallies. For instance, if a stock has 
broken six points, then rallies quickly 
one point, comes back to the bottom; 
then rallies one and a half points fol- 
lowed by a decline of one point and a 
rally which carries it two points from 
the bottom, it is a strong indication of 
the turn. It shows that buyers are be- 
coming more numerous and sellers are 
withdrawing their orders or the shorts 
are retreating ; in other words, it proves 
that the pressure under which the stock 
declined is now being gradually re- 
lieved. 

Another indication to be had from the 
extent of reactions, is seen when the 
bears are trying to force a_ stock 
through a certain point where strong 
support has previously been rendered. 

Assume the supporting point to be 
50. The first time this price is reached 
there might be a rebound of two points, 
the next time it is forced down to the 
same level, the rebound would be only 
one point; the next time, a half point. 
The contest is thus narrowed down to 
a very small intervening space, and the 
bears must be strong enough to force 
the price below 50, or the bulls must 
prove their willingness to take what- 
ever stock is offered at that price, to 
the dismay of the bears, so that the lat- 
ter, having sold themselves out—that 
is, put out all the shorts their courage 
will stand—are obliged to retreat, 


which means cover their shorts. In the 
latter case the rallies begin to 
lengthen. 


The same principles apply to opera- 
tions on the other side of the market. 
[Continued in the May Ticker. ] 











Judging the Value of Bonds 


The Increasing Proportion of Risk Assumed by the Bondholders 
Under Present Conditions of Capitalization. 


By FLOYD W. MUNDY* 


HE last tem years have been note- 
worthy in the history of railroad 
and corporation finance by rea- 

son of various movements, among 
which may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

1. The combination of capital en- 
gaged in industrial enterprises and the 
formation of the so-called trusts. This 
movement has resulted in the creation 
of a vast amount of securities, both 
stocks and bonds, which have been 
listed on the exchanges and largely dis- 
tributed among the investor class. 

2. The establishment by the rail- 
roads of the community of interest 
principle, in furtherance of which 
scores of millions of dollars of stocks 
of railroads have been acquired by or 
in the interest of large systems. This 
movement likewise has resulted in the 
creation of scores of millions of bonds 
and other forms of indebtedness, in- 
cluding collateral trust bonds, guaran- 
teed certificates, etc. 

3. The railroads of this country have 
in large measure been rebuilt during 
the past ten or fifteen years, and their 
physical and financial rehabilitation has 
called for the application of vast sums, 
which again has necessitated the sell- 
ing of hundreds of millions of new se- 
curities of existing roilroads. 

Each of these movements has been 
accompanied by a large production and 
distribution of stocks and bonds, with 
the result that the securities of our 
prominent industrial and railroad com- 
panies are, perhaps, more widely dis- 
tributed today than ever before. 

Small groups of capitalists are fre- 
quently found to control through a rel- 
atively small investment of capital 





*Extracts from an address before the 


Finance Forum, New York, 


large systems of railroads where scores 
of millions of dollars of bonds of such 
railroads are placed in the hands of 
“bona fide” investors who have no pro- 
tection against reckless financing or 
imprudent management on the part of 
the small group in control, although 
such may result in the impairment of 
the safety of their investments. The 
amount actually invested in a railroad 
might be $100,000,000, represented in 
securities by $10,000,000 of stock and 
$100,000,000 of bonds and other fixed 
interest but non-voting securities, and 
not only the market value, but also the 
intrinsic value, of the $100,000,000 of 
non-voting securities might be placed 
in jeopardy by the high finance opera- 
tions of a few who own control of the 
$10,000,000 of capital stock. 

It becomes of first importance for the 
investor to consider the margin of 
safety, the earnings, and the character 
of the management of the company 
whose obligation he holds. Bonds 
must be valued by the company they 
keep. The time-worn argument about 
the partner and the creditor is quite as 
urgently advanced in selling a low 
grade bond as in selling a high grade 
bond. We are told by the vendor of 
bonds that the stockholder is a partner 
and takes the risks of the business, 
while the bondholder is a creditor and 
holds a mortgage on the assets of the 
stockholders. This is quite true; but 
the cases are too numerous to mention 
where the investor might to his greater 
advantage consider the financial re- 
sources and earning capacity of the 
company whose stock he holds as a 
partner and the financial resources and 
earning capacity of the company which 
is debtor to him as a holder of its 
bonds. 

The position as a partner in the busi- 
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ness of the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
far preferable to the position as cred- 
itor of the Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal 
Railway. And so far as relates to risks 
assumed by the partners, it is found 
that in the case which I illustrated of 
the company with $100,000,000 of 
bonds and $10,000,000 of stock out- 
standing the bondholders would stand 
to suffer the largest part of the loss if 
troubles should overtake the company, 
even though the stockholders should 
lose whatever money they might have 
invested in their stock. 

This kind of pyramiding is like trad- 
ing on a slim margin, so far as the 
stockholders are concerned. Why 
should investors collectively scrutinize 
their loans less carefully than bank- 
ing institutions? Prudently man- 
aged banking or fiduciary institutions 
would not make loans in the propor- 
tion of $100,000,000 on the property of 
a company which showed little margin 
of safety over fixed charges and was 
managed by stockholders having a 
minimum investment in the company. 

A prudent bank loans not over 
$7,000 on income-producing real property 
valued at $10,000; the bank—that is, 
the creditor—loans 70 per cent. of the 
value of the property, and the debtor’s 
equity in this property is 30 per cent. 
—70 per cent. at stake on the part of 
the bank and 30 per cent. on the part 
of the debtor. In the ‘cases of some 
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pyramided companies we find the bond 
investors’ stake is over 90 per cent. of 
the selling value of all the company’s 
securities and the stockholders’ stake 
is less than 10 per cent. of such value; 
and sometimes the investors collective- 
ly loan an amount equivalent to the 
whole, and even in excess of the whole, 
of the actual value of the property. 

In my opinion it would be an excel- 
lent move for the protection of invest- 
ors if the Government would appoint 
a committee to investigate this subject 
and, so far as it might be possible to 
generalize in so broad a matter, set 
forth the requisite characteristics of a 
safe bond. This committee would es- 
tablish the distinguished qualities of 
a safe bond, and the “acid” tests, as it 
were, to be applied in proving the 
value of a safe bond, such qualities and 
tests to be determined by considera- 
tions such as the following: 

The company’s earning capacity over 
a period of years. 

The margin of safety over a period 
of years, as demonstrated by the sur- 
plus earnings, and the relation of such 
surplus earnings to gross, net and fixed 
charges. 

The financial stability of the com- 
pany. 

The ~character of the lien of the 
bonds. 

The relative proportion of capital 
stock and bonds outstanding, etc., etc. 








Bo not think that what is hard for 
thee to master is impossible for Man. 
Marcus Aurelius, 121-180 A. D. 























How I Found Out When to Sell Reading 


Plain Indications Shown in the Culmination of November, 1909 


By SCRIBNER BROWNE 


[The previous articles of this series were published in THE TICKER, December, 
1910, and February, 1911.] 


N my last article I took up the cul- 
mination of Union Pacific in Au- 
gust, 1909, when it made a contin- 

uous upward rush to 219, and fell back 
almost as quickly as it went up. 

The distribution of Reading did not 
appear to begin until September 21, 
1909. On that day 304,000 shares were 
traded in between 169 and 173%, and 
this high price has not been again 
reached since that date. 

Undoubtedly a good deal of long 
stock was fed out on that bulge, but it 
went into the hands of traders who 
could not be shaken out on a mere 
reaction. This was shown by the be- 
havior of the stock during the next 
tnree days, as indicated in the table 
herewith. 

Volumes in Reading After Reaching 


Highest Price, 1909. 


a2 22 . 
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Sept. 
21 1,268 304 173% 160 170% 
22 ~=«:1,054 218 171% 167% 167% 
23 769 122 16834 166% 166% 
24 637 «+147 167% 165% 16556 


During this three-days’ decline the 
volume of transactions for the whole 
market fell off one-half and the volume 
in Reading dropped from 304,000 to 
122,000. If there had been a sufficient 
distribution to fill up the market and 
leave the stock in a very weak position 
there would not have been this sharp 
falling off in transactions as prices re- 
ceded. Weak holders on margin sell 
on the breaks. Strong holders, wheth- 
er for cash or on margin, sell on the 





rallies. The fact that stocks did not 
come out on this decline showed con- 
clusively that they were still in com- 
paratively strong hands in spite of the 
partial distribution of Reading which 
had taken place. 

On the next rally transactions grad- 
ually dwindled to 59,000 on October 4, 
when the price reached 170%. If hold- 
ers would not sell out on the decline, 
neither did new buying come in in 
quantity on the advance. 

Seeing this, traders began to put out 
short stocks and forced the price irreg- 
ularly down to 158 on October 23. As 
no important liquidation appeared, a 
desultory rally followed, on light trans- 
actions, until 16654 was _ touched 
November 18, with trading showing a 
tendency to increase on the advances. 

At just about the closing hour on 
November 19, news was received of the 
Standard Oil decision by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. This 
decision was decidedly adverse to the 
company. Of course, everybody knew 
that the case would be appealed to the 
Supreme Court, but it was at least a 
temporary set-back and left the legality 
of holding companies very much up in 
the air. 

About fifteen minutes before this de- 
cision came out on the news tickers, a 
sharp advance started in Reading, and 
that stock shot up to 17034 on trans- 
actions of 218,000 shares for the day. 
The subsequent behavior of the mar- 
ket is shown in the table below. 

When I saw this advance, I said at 
once, “Standard Oil interests regard 
this decision as a serious matter, and 
they are holding up Reading to facili- 
tate distribution.” Of course, one 
never knows for a dead certainty 
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Culmination of Reading, 
November and December, 1909. 





ee a 
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10. °° a * 
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Ares esl & a is} 
Nov 
19 88 218 170% 166% 170% 
20 686* 184* 171% 166% 166% 
22 1,288 311 170% 166% 169% 
23 1,266 307 170% 167% 169% 
24 991 202 ~#« 172 168% 169% 
2 807 139 172% ~« 171 172% 
27 +««613* «102* «172% 169% 169% 
Dec. 
9 78 41 171% 170% #£171% 
10 847 123 1713 169% 170% 
11 340* SO* 171% 170% = 171 
13. 812 44 171% 171% 171% 
14 804 179 172% 168% 168% 
*Saturday. 


whether these theories are correct, but 
at any rate we got the distribution. 
Sales of Reading on the 20th were 
nearly as heavy as on the 19th, al- 
though it was Saturday, and only a 
two hour session. The price declined 
exactly 5 points from the high and 
closed near the bottom. Apparently 
the market was being given all the 
stock it would take. 

On November 22 Reading advanced 
4 points and closed with a 3 point gain 
for the day, with transactions very 
large, though not quite up to the level 
of the preceding Saturday. Two days 
of heavy trading followed, without im- 
portant price change in Reading. Then, 
on November 26, after the holiday, 
Reading opened up nearly 2 points 
above the previous close, and closed 
with a gain of 254 points for the day, 
but the volume of transactions fell 
from 292,000 on the 24th to 139,000 on 
the 26th. At the same time the volume 
for the whole market dropped from 
1,266,000 on the 23rd to 991,000 on the 
24th, and 807,000 on the 26th. 

The ginger was out of it. Reading 
opened the next morning at 172%, de- 
clined to 16914 on transactions of 102,- 
000 for the short Saturday session 
(roughly equal to 200,000 for a full 
day) and closed on the bottom. The 
price has never since reached 172%. 
The distribution was not yet com- 
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pleted, however. After sliding down 
to 16554, Reading rallied slowly to 
1724, while transactions fell to 44,000 
on December 13. On the 14th it broke 
sharply to 16876 on a volume of 179,000 
—showing that the market was now 
getting “full of stock.” 

There were still plenty of chances to 
sell. The price touched 172% again 
on December 23 and 17134 December 
30. On the first morning of the New 
Year it opened up half a point at 171%, 
with the rank and file all looking for 
“the January rise.” January 27 it sold 
at 154. 

Even that was not the end of the dis- 
tribution. There was a sharp advance 
to 172% February 18, another decline 
to 165'4 February 28, and a rally to 
17114 March 9. As late as April 14 it 
sold at 16854 again, and at 16634 on 
May 21. After that the decline was 
fairly continuous to 1305 July 26. 

Now I figure that on every bulge 
from September 21 to May 21 the large 
holders of Reading were selling heavily 
in preparation for the great decline 
which they saw coming. Of course, 
they were buying back on the breaks 
and redistributing on successive ad- 
vances, but the period, taken as a 
whole, was one of distribution. All 
through the eight months each advance 
fell a little short of the previous high 
point, but the big decline really took 
place between May 21 and July 26. 

The two examples I have given, of 
Union Pacific and Reading, illustrate 
the two general ways in which an im- 
portant stock culminates after a long 
bull movement. Union Pacific made 
a sharp continuous advance during a 
period of about ten days. It went up 
like a rocket and came down like the 
stick. Examples of this are common 
enough, but such a market is always a 
forced one. It is high finance working 
at high pressure. A market of this kind 
is hard to guess and dangerous to 
everybody concerned in it. Such an 
advance is usually merely an incident 
in a general distribution which ex- 
tends throughout the whole list. At 
219 Union Pacific was doubtless 10 
points over its‘real value at the time, 
estimated from financial, business and 
speculative conditions combined. 
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Reading, on the other hand, was 
probably, during this entire period, 
never more than 5 points away from 
what might be called its natural price 
as based on conditions. It approached 
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the top figure again and again, and 
while its intermediate moves were 
sharp, they did not run far enough to 
get away from the sound basis of 
fundamental value. 


The Value of Financial News 


Confessions of a 


S a newspaper man, I desire 
A to add my mite to the many 
pages of advice contained in 

your worthy magazine. 

The average “lamb” gives entirely 
too much attention to the financial 
opinions and gossip contained in the 
daily newspapers. As manager of a 
news bureau, whose business it is to 
collect data and information concern- 
ing the various markets in this country 
for the leading newspapers of Europe, 
I unhesitatingly state that the Wall 
Street “writeups” in the newspapers 
are just so much “pure rot,” in so far as 
being of any material assistance to the 
man who desires to take money out of 
the financial district. These write- 
ups are mainly the individual opinions 
of financial reporters, drawing salaries 
ranging anywhere from $40 to $60 
weekly, and aside from any facts or 
statistical information which the 
articles may contain, do not merit the 
all absorbing scrutiny and interest 
which they receive. In many cases the 
opinions given are colored by the re- 
porter’s own small operations in the 
market. 

Bear in mind—what the reporter 
gathers in the way of information, 
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rumor or fact, is merely an aftermath 
of what has already been discounted in 
the market prices of stocks. He is not 
a seer but a reporter of events already 
taken place. The sooner the embryonic 
investor understands this clearly, the 
sooner will the financial columns be 
established in their proper place in his 
mind, namely, as chroniclers of events, 
not prophecies. The student should 
take the meat out of the financial 
columns—statistics and other facts 
having a bearing on prices, compile 
and compare them carefully, and by all 
means endeavor to form his own opin- 
ions concerning the future course of 
prices. 

It is a sorrowful fact, but none the 
less true, that many seasoned specula- 
tors cannot break themselves of the 
habit of reading the morning “dope” in 
the papers. They know the futility of 
it all, but old habits will persist. My 
position takes me to many brokerage 
houses daily, and wherever I go, I al- 
ways meet with the same query, “What 
do you know?” They do not seem to 
reflect that if I knew or heard anything 
worth while about the stock market I 
would not be in the newspaper busi- 
ness to-day.—J. G. 











The Short Interest 


Its Ordinary Extent, Effect on the 


BILL prohibiting short sales has 
been favorably reported by the 


New York State Senate at 
Albany. In this connection, and also 
in view of Rollo Tape’s current articles 
in THE TICKER on short selling, some 
discussion of the character, influence 
and importance of the short interest 
may not be amiss. 

The bear is by no means so large a 
factor in the stock market as he geii- 
‘erally gets credit for being. His fame 
comes chiefly from the fact that the 
majority of the public is always bullish. 
It is therefore natural that the news- 
papers, which must find their market 
with the people and whose very exist- 
ence depends upon reflecting the pop- 
ular point of view, should emphasize 
bull news. When, after all this bull 
talk, the market goes down, the decline 
must be accounted for, and it is always 
easy to ascribe it to a “bear drive.” 

In point of fact, a quick, sharp de- 
cline in the market is, in nine cases out 
of ten, due to the fact that the bears 
have become intimidated and the short 
interest has therefore been reduced to 
small dimensions. Under these condi- 
tions, when some of the bulls get 
anxious to sell out, they find their mar- 
ket very limited and have to make 
sharp concessions in price. 

In the current market, as this is writ- 
ten, loaning rates are quoted as fol- 
lows: 


Amal. Copper... 2% Pennsylvania ... 2% 
Atchison ....... 2% Reading ........ 2% 
Balt. & Ohio.... 2% Rock Island .... 2% 
Bklyn. Transit... 2% Rep. Steel pf.... 234 
Canadian Pac.... 214, eee 2% 
Consol. Gas .... 24 Southern Pac. .. 2% 
I os Pk ati aloes. 2% Sou. Rwy. pf.... 2% 
Illinois Central.. 2% Smelter com. ... 2% 
Louis. & Nash... 214 Sugar .......... 7A 
Missouri Pac.... 2% Union Pacific.... 2%, 

x - & ee 2% + #&2U. S. Steel com. 2% 
N.Y. Central... 2% U.S. Steel pf... 2% 
Northern Pac... 214 Western Union.. 2% 


Of course, this list does not include 
every stock in which a short sale is 
outstanding, but it doubtless covers 
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95 per cent. of the entire short interest. 
It will be noticed that, even on such 
comparatively active stocks as Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Lehigh Valley, it is 
not thought worth while to quote the 
loaning rates. 

The short interest appears, as a rule, 
only in the most active speculative 
stocks. Even in such fairly active is- 
sues as Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 
American Beet Sugar, or Chicago & 
Northwestern, the short interest is so 
small as to have but trifling influence. 

On the other hand, there is un- 
doubtedly a big short interest in Amal- 
gamated Copper, Union Pacific, Read- 
ing and Steel Common. In Reading 
especially the capital stock outstand- 
ing is relatively small, and a large part 
of it is permanently held by the Lake 
Shore and the Baltimore & Ohio for 
control, yet there is always an active 
market for the stock, and the daily turn- 
over is often very large. It would be 
impossible to maintain such a free and 
a general market for this stock without 
the aid of a considerable short interest. 

In these active stocks there is often 
a large “investment short interest,” as 
it is sometimes called. Capitalists who 
believe the market is too high will first 
sell out their holdings of long stocks 
and then sell a moderate amount of 
short. They select the prominent 
speculative issues, because these are 
likely to contain the largest number of 
holders on margin, and therefore will 
be more sensitive to bearish develop- 
ments; also because there is such a 
good market in these stocks that short 
sales can always be covered promptly 
if desired. These “investment shorts” 
cannot be “run in” by any ordinary ad- 
vance. They have assumed their posi- 
tion as a result of definite convictions, 
and will usually maintain it until they 
see an important reason for a change. 

A large short interest of the volatile, 
day-to-day character, is an element of 
strength in the market, because such 
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short sellers will cover on any moderate 
decline which gives them a profit, or 
on any sharp advance which leads them 
to fear a loss. In either case these 
shorts are all prospective early buyers. 
But an “investment short interest” 
operates to depress prices, because it 
increases the load which the bulls have 
to carry, and it records the deliberate 
judgment of a class of large traders 
whose judgment generally amounts to 
something. 

We are often asked how the extent 
of the short interest in any stock can 
be estimated. The answer is: Only by 
the behavior of the market. When a 
stock loans at a premium as compared 
with the call money rate, newspaper 
commentators often refer to that fact 
as indicating a large short interest. 
What it really indicates is a scarcity of 
certificates in the Street, which may 
place the short interest, whether it be 
large or small, in a dangerous position. 
A few certificates, passing freely from 
hand to hand, may form the basis for 
a considerable short interest ; but when 
nearly all of the certificates have been 
taken out of the Street by permanent 


investors and salted down. in their tin © 


boxes, prices must be advanced enough 
to cause these or other investors to get 
out their tin boxes and dig up the cer- 
tificates again for sale, or the premium 
must be sufficient to make it worth 
while for them to get the certificates 
out for loaning. 

The difficulty here is that there is no 
way of distinguishing between the real 
short interest and the apparent short 
interest as indicated by loaning rates. 
Large capitalists, when liquidating 
their stocks, hardly ever deliver out the 
certificates at once, as this would give 
away their operations by filling the 
brokerage houses full of certificates. 
Such capitalists let their sales stand as 
presumptively short until they are 
through selling—then no harm can be 
done by delivering out the certificates. 
In such cases no one but the capitalist 
himself can know whether the sales 
are to be permanently short or whether 
the certificates are to be delivered out 
later on. Even the broker who executes 
the orders cannot tell. 

The effort is often made to estimate 
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the extent of the short interest by ask- 
ing different brokers the proportion of 
shorts to longs on their books. This 
attempt is never a satisfying success. 

In the first place, the broker’s reply 
is likely to be hazy and indefinite, and 
may be influenced by his own position 
in the market. A broker who is long 
of stocks himself is usually able to see 
a considerable short interest either on 
his own books or on the books of other 
houses he knows about. If he is short 
of stocks he finds only a moderate short 
interest outstanding and that of a very 
strong character. 

Again, the broker is not going to 
admit that his books are heavily long 
or short, because that would be, in a 
sense, working against the interest of 
his clients. If his customers are all 
long of stocks he wants to see them 
win, so that they can trade twice as 
heavy next time, and he is not going to 
give aid or comfort to any one who is 
trying to encourage bearish sentiment 
by locating a big commission house 
long interest. 

Even if you could personally examine 
the books of every brokerage house in 
the Street it might not help you in 
judging the market; for the whole 
question is not how large the long in- 
terest or the short interest may be, but 
what is its character? Which side has 
the least courage or the least money? 
That is the side which will prove 
vulnerable. 

So far as the writer’s observation 
goes, those who try to find out from 
their brokers the extent of the long in- 
terest or the short interest are usually 
properly punished for inviting such a 
breach of trust by getting wrong some- 
what oftener than they get right. And 
as for secondhand information about 
the position of commission house cus- 
tomers as a class, it is a good deal 
worse than worthless. 

Leaving the “investment short inter- 
est” out of account, some idea can 
usually be formed of the extent of the 
miscellaneous trading short interest 
from the action of the market. When 
a market rallies sharply on bear news 
it is usually an indication of an over- 
sold condition. Shorts have tried to 


take profits on the bear news, but 
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have not found enough stocks offering, 
and have therefore been obliged to bid 
up prices. This is more likely to occur 
at the end of the session than early in 
the day, because so many of the room 
traders prefer to close all trades before 
going home. Sometimes prices, after 
a considerable decline, will bound up a 
point or two in the last fifteen minutes 
and close strong. This nearly always 
indicates an over-extended short in- 
terest. 

On the other hand, a quick drop just 
at the close of a strong day often indi- 
cates an overbought market—that is, 
one from which the short interest has 
been pretty well eliminated. A sharp 
drop in the first hour of the session 
often results in an increase of the scalp- 
ing short interest which gives the mar- 
ket a firm tone during the rest of the 
day; and likewise a quick advance in 
the first hour may frighten shorts to 
cover, so that it is difficult to advance 
prices any further during that day. 

There can be no question that the 
existence of a short interest has the 
effect of broadening and improving the 
market so that stocks can be bought or 
sold more easily and at closer prices. 
A short interest also strengthens the 
market against any sudden shock or 
unexpected calamity, as the majority 
of shorts will seize such an opportunity 
to cash in their profits. There is no 
market so weak as one without a short 
interest, and none so stubbornly strong 
as one where the short interest is very 
large. 

A good illustration of this occurred 
in the Chicago wheat market during 
the “Leiter deal” in 1898. On May 10 
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the July option, after selling at $1.25, 
broke 20 cents a bushel, bounding 
down a cent at a time with absolutely 
no demand. There was no bad news 
and no decline in the price of cash 
wheat. The break was due solely to 
the complete elimination of the short 
interest. 

About a month later Leiter failed, 
and orders were given to sell 8,000,000 
bushels of September wheat “at the 
market.” Everybody knew he was sell- 
ing out and that his line was enormous, 
but the opening price was 71% cents 
and the closing price 71 cents. The 
entire visible supply of wheat in the 
United States has at times been less 
than the quantity then sold in a single 
session on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
yet the market took it without a 
tremor, because of the large short in- 
terest which seized this opportunity to 
cover. Afterward prices declined fur- 
ther until 60 cents was touched by the 
December option. 

This incident shows clearly the eco- 
nomic usefulness of the short interest. 
In times of panic shorts are almost the 
only buyers, while in times of wild bull 
manipulation the steady growth of an 
investment short interest as prices ad- 
vance has a healthful tendency to pre- 
vent excesses. 

What happens on a large scale in a 
panic or in a wild boom is happening 
on a smaller scale all the time. Con- 
ditions are going to make prices, ex- 
cept for minor fluctuations, and no 
short interest can prevent; but the 
shorts act as a sort of balance wheel, 
checking over-exuberant advances or 
disastrous declines. 





A Nourishing Diet. 


“Pop, what do the bulls and bears in Wall Street live on?” 
“Mostly lamb chops, my boy.”—Baltimore American, 


Descriptive. 


Stella—“Would you say she was a well-dressed woman?” 
Bella.—“No; she looks like a Wall Street bear who has covered in 


a desperate hurry.”—Puck. 








Reaction 
Natural Law in the Wall Street World—The Infinite Swash 


By C. W. DUKE 


T is one of the greatest wonders 
of this universe to me that a sane 
man, five, ten, twenty years in 

Wall Street, an active operator, can 
still look upon the Street as the only 
place in the entire universe that has 
escaped the mighty clutches of infinite 
law. It’s funny. At times it is pa- 
thetic. 

* * * 

If a mechanic should tell the regular 
Wall Street trader that natural laws 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
operations in a machine shop, he 
would be looked upon as crazy. Ask 
any man in the Street if he believes in 
the infinity of law. He will tell you 
yes. He will tell you more: that no 
man of practical sanity would ever 
think of “bucking” a natural law. In- 
deed, he may boast with a warmth of 
admiration about the hard-headed, 
cold-blooded man of the Morgan type, 
who takes life, like a chemist, as he 
finds it. 

Yet you will not find one man in five 
hundred in the Street who does not 
continually “buck” natural laws. The 
average trader is as much an idealist as 
any Sunday school scholar you ever 
saw, buying andselling on the strength 
of hope, enthusiasm, fear, mere human 
egotism. He does not take life in stocks 
as it is. He is not a cold-blooded oper- 
ator like the man at the lathe, the 
builder, or the farmer. Boil the mar- 
ket, and he will dance and gesticulate 
with the glee of a mad Indian. Calm 
it, and keep it calm, and no more miser- 
able man can be found in all this world. 
The fact is, the average trader in Wall 
Street is not a practical man of hard 
horse sense. He is too much a listener, 
and not enough a thinker; an enthusi- 
ast—not an analyst. 

** * 

For example, take that simple stock 

market phenomenon, the reaction. 


You think it highly intelligent and 
practical that the government should 
spend millions trying to unravel the 
secrets of the weather. Yet there is 
nothing man ever did or can do more 
freakish, uncertain and accidental than 
the weather. You hold the scientific 
conclusions of the economist in high 
repute, and you admit that the under- 
lying principles of political economy 
are substantially similar to those which 
control the main swings of the stock 
market. You consider these subjects a 
proper field for scientific investigation. 

Yet you have had ten or twenty 
years’ experience in the stock market, 
and not once in all that time have you 
asked yourself, in either a philosophical 
or a scientific sense, what that simple, 
commonplace thing we call reaction is! 
If I ask you what it means to you, you 
will hump your shoulders: “I don’t 
know—search me.” 

“But,” I insist, “you always see it. 
It follows the movement as the shadow 
follows the sun. Hasn’t its persistent 
uniformity struck you. You often say 
yourself that a ‘reaction is due.’ What 
do you mean? That it is a law, an acci- 
dent, or what? It has at least some 
status in the universe. What is it?” 

* * * ‘ 

Has it ever dawned on you that in 
this commonplace-looking reaction you 
might possibly be up against a law of 
the universe just as omnipresent and 
inevitable as the laws of motion, mat- 
ter or gravity, and in whose infinite 
clutch Morgans,- Reids, Moores, 
Rockefellers, stock exchanges, are but 
trivial atoms? 

You have never seen stocks go up 
and down without scores of reactions, 
big and little. You have never seen a 
flood tide or ebb tide without reaction 
—that constant swashing ahead that 
could not sustain itself and had to 
come back again to the main body. It 
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makes no difference where you look, 
you'll see it. It isn’t a Wall Street 
peculiarity—it’s everywhere and in 
everything. Stir any liquid and you'll 
see it. Strike a wire and see it. In 
all your thirty, forty, sixty years have 
you ever seen anything that did not 
run to an extreme, farther than it could 
sustain itself, and have to come back 
again? Was it fear? joy? love? am- 
bition? war? peace? stocks? success? 

Are we not justified in concluding 
from what we see of reactions on all 
sides of us that a force, any force, can 
impress farther than it can sustain, and 
that this is an infinite law? Would this 
not at least be a more scientific basis 
to trade on than that the “buying of 
Union looks good?” If there can be 
no cause without an effect, and that 
law be infinite, is it not just as true in 
Reading as in anything else? If the 
line of least resistance be an infinite 
law, is it not just as true in Steel as in 
water running down hill? 

The fact is, you are up against a big 
law here that moves Morgan to move 
stocks. It is the law, not Morgan, or 
others like him, that is master of every 
instant. Trade on that basis and you'll 
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eventually win out; trade on any other 
basis and you'll be stripped to your 
shoestrings. That law is in every 
breath of the universe. In every move- 
ment, no matter of what nature or 
cause, a certain percentage is unsus- 
taining, exaggerated, and has got to 
come back, as surely as the stone 
tossed up. 
* * * 


Meet a physicist and he can tell you 
that the effect of an explosion is as the 
square of the distance from the center 
of the explosion. Any high school lad 
can tell you that when a tuning fork 
vibrates 256 times to the second it will 
create an air wave four feet four inches 
long. Who in the Street can tell you 
today how many times or how far 
Union or Reading will vibrate when 
struck by this or that blow? 

The man who invests his dollars in 
accord with natural laws is a reasoner, 
a man to be respected, and he will suc- 
ceed; but the one who puts them on 
“manipulation,” the sovereignty of 
man, is a mere trembling jellyfish, a 
creature of instinct and impulse, and 
he will eventually fail. 


The Bargain Indicator 


N its present complete form, no ex- 
tended comment on the Bargain 
Indicator is necessary, as the con- 

densed history of each stock for five 
years is shown in the table, and current 
news and earnings are given in the In- 
vestment Digest as they appear. 

The Bargain Indicator for this 
month includes new annual _ reports 
from the following companies: Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Rail- 
way Steel Spring; General Chemical; 


American Woolen; North American; 
National Lead; Utah Copper; Consoli- 
dated Gas; Sloss-Sheffield; American 
Sugar Refining, and Central Leather. 
In some instances great changes in 
the earnings are shown as compared 
with the previous year. This is espe- 
cially true of American Woolen, Sloss- 
Sheffield and Central Leather. This 
clearly illustrates the necessity of con- 
sidering earnings for several years past 
in deciding as to the value of any stock 

















NOTE— — before figures below indicates a DEFICIT for the year equal to the per cent. on stock given. 
of maintenance, since earnings invested in improvement of the property increase the equity of the 
days before it appears on the news-stands, subscribers get the first advantage of the Bargain Indi 


RAILROADS 


Present 


Bicie COMMOD 2 ccccccccccccccccccscsscess 
Hocking Valley common ..........-.++++ 
Denver & Rio Grande common............ 
Colorado & Southern common............ 
Lehigh Valley common ...........++++005 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........06 0-0 eee eeeeee 
Louisville & Nashville ............--+++- 
Southern Pacific common .........+.++.++. 
Union Pacific common ............++++05 
Norfolk & Western common.............- 
a ge St. Paul & S. S. M. common. 
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4 
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10 

5 

7 

6 

10 

5 

7 
Reading COMMON .....--+-+eeeeeeeeereee 6 
Twin City Rapid Transit common......... 6 
14 ts Cc St. Louis common.... ; 
6 

6 

0 

6 

4 

10 

9 

7 

5 

5 

8 
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15 Atlantic Coast Line R. R 
16 Pennsylvania Lines .............-+.e+0+- 
17 Baltimore & Ohio common.............. 
18 Southern Railway common .............. 
19 Atchison common 
20 Cleveland, C., C., & St. Louis common.... 
2 a wien nis ese0066see scene 
Be PES Bi MIO. ccc ccccccccccccesece 
23 Northern Pacific common ............... 
24 Brooklyn Rapid Transit ................. 
OD OR a eee 
26 New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 
27 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 20 
28 Great Northern preferred 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul common......... 
30 Kansas City Southern common........... 
31 Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg common... 
OO ORR arate 
33 St. Louis Southwestern preferred 
34 New York Ontario & Western... 
s Chicago & Northwestern common 
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37. Minneapolis & St. Louis preferred. 

Chicago & Alton common..... 
39 Wisconsin Central common 
40 Wabash preferred ............. 
41 Rock Island Company preferred... vies 
42 Chicago Great Western preferred......... 
43 Missouri, Kansas & Texas common....... 
44 Lake Erie & Western preferred.......... 
45 Western Maryland common.............. 
46 Iowa Central preferred ................. 0 
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Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
ending on any date during on price 
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Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 


either no dividend or less than said limit. 





1 Erie second preferred .............s.00% 0 
9D. Bede Geet preverred 2... ccccccccccccccces 0 
3 Southern ilway preferred ............. 1 
4 St. Louis & San Francisco second preferred 0 


ton Bies‘o0b 00 stock; on $60,502,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 


19.4 24.9 —22.1 6.4 24.3 37 65.7 
10.4 12.3 —3.4 6.1 12.1 48 25.2 

8.7 3.8 0.7 6.0 9.6 64 15.0 
13.2 24.7 1.6 8.2 5.8 41 14.1 


5.4 per cent. 


1 
,000,000 stock; on $113,000,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 9.5 per cent. 
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INDUSTRIALS, Etc. 


Earnings on par for fiscal year 
ending on any date during 
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United States Rubber common.... 
American Agricultural Chem. com.. 
Railway Steel Spring com......... 
Pressed Steel Car com...........- 
American Beet Sugar com. - 
United States Steel com.......... 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. com...... 
International Harvester com...... 
American Linseed pfd............ 
Sears, Roebuck com.............. 
U. S. Realty & Improvement...... 
Republic Iron & Steel com........ 
Inter. Merc. Marine pfd.......... 
American Steel Foundries......... 
American Car & Foundry com.... 
Colo. Fuel & Iron com............ 
General Chemical com........... 
American Woolen com........... 
Westinghouse Electric com........ 
American Cotton Oil com......... 
1 Allis-Chalmers pfd. .............. 

“Nat. Enam. & Stamping com...... 
Amer. Smelting & Refining com... 
International Paper pfd.......... 
Union Bag & —— ae 
Pittsburg Coal pid.............-. 
American Malt ery pfd.. 
Laclede Gas com. (St. Louis).... 
Corn Products pfd.............+- 
BUGGED DOMMES céccccevcccesises 
WOGENO S088 BOs 006 onc cccceeses 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke....... 
American Cam p06. ....cccccccess 
ee SE Clee cncnkeaheeae 

tah Copper (par $10)........... 
Western ‘Gnion Chases senenace cer 
National Biscuit com............ 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe pfd......... 
PCCD EUOMNER canccctssasecuses 
TT animetinentssvnhce gates 
International Steam Pump com... 
Brooklyn Union Gas............. 
Distillers’ Securities ............. 
American Telephone & Telegraph. - 
Amalgamated Copper ............ 
ny | TD Bites resnccs 

ennessee Copper (par $25)...... 
Sloss-Sheffield common ........... 
American Locomotive com....... 
American Snegar Refining com.... 
American Hide & Leather pfd.... 
= Ml 6s lestdubessesn esos 9 
Central Leather com 
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1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 


4.4 0.2 4.0 7.8 
6.2 6.1 7.5 10.4 
86 —1.3 5.3 6.0 
13.3 —5.8 7.7 5.5 
1.0 4.2 7.0 7.3 
15.7 4.0 10.5 12.3 
5.9 3.7 7.1 10.4 
9.8 13.1 18.1 cece 
ese cose 5.8 4.5 
8.5 4.5 18.4 20.5 
6.0 7.7 9.2 9.7 
8.5 2.0 0.7 4.6 
7.8 =—3.3 2.3 cose 
14.0 0.3 0.1 6.1 
20.1 23.8 2.6 6.6 
0.9 0.4 2.1 *4.0 
5.7 4.5 14.4 15.6 
34 —3.9 10.8 4.0 
8.7 3.2 10.4 6.8 
—2.7 4.2 0.7 3.1 
6.7 —2.1 1.1 1.7 
12.8 7.0 7.7 7.1 
7.2 7.3 2.7 4.5 
7.0 7.4 6.2 5.4 
10.0 1.7 3.0 7.2 
—4.0 10.6 6.2 3.0 
6.5 7.7 9.1 10.0 
7.2 8.5 8.2 6.9 
47 4.8 6.0 6.2 
10.3 5.7 5.3 8.8 
7.6 8.4 8.9 9.0 
6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 
6.0 5.8 6.2 4.3 
5.9 23.3 29.5 34.6 
5.0 1.7 5.8 5.7 
7.6 8.1 7.4 7.7 
14.7 5.4 1.2 4.4 
13.7 10.2 7.4 10.9 
11.6 9.8 10.9 11.6 
3.7 2.0 1.4 2.8 
3.6 4.9 9.1 ecee 
7.8 1.5 2.2 2.3 
9.0 10.1 9.0 cove 
9.2 4.3 2.4 3.9 
3.9 4.9 6.7 7.4 
16.0 6.5 6.8 ocee 
9.9 4.9 6.6 2.0 
18.1 lll = =—3.1 1.3 
12.4 7.5 3.9 3.8 
2.2 —0.1 11.2 —5.6 
0.7 —2.1 —1.7 —1.1 
0.4 1.3 63 —2.1 





Additions and betterments are included in earnings given, wherever distinguishable from ordinary expenses 
kholders and therefore render the stock more valuable. 
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“Preferred is $1,200,000 in arrears; equals 3.5 per cent. on common for one year. 






















Trading in Wheat 


Some Difticulties to Be Considered in Applying the Averaging Principle 
in that Market 


HAVE been making a study of 
| wheat, and wish to ask your advice 
on a few points. I have been 
trying to formulate a plan whereby 
one could scalp the wheat market, but 
so far have been unable to get one 
that would stand the test. The plan I 
thought best is in a bull market to buy 
on a scale as the market moves either 
up or down, holding each trade until it 
nets a point profit. For instance, start 
buying at 96, and if the market goes 
down buy again when it reaches 95, 
the same as averaging, only holding 
until that particular trade nets a point 
profit, thereby taking advantage of 
fluctuations. And, as the market went 
to 97, would buy again, closing out the 
96 trade when it reached 97%. 

Is the Open Board of Trade in Chi- 
cago a legitimate exchange? Does the 
Board of Trade in Chicago deal in less 
than 5,000 bushels of wheat? Who 
pays the carrying charges on a wheat 
deal ?—H. M. 

You would need a large capital in 
order to follow the plan you suggest. 
For example, suppose the price ad- 
vanced 10c. a bushel, your plan would 
put you long near the top price 
and you would continue to buy an ad- 
ditional lot each point down. When 
the market had declined 20c. a bushel 
you would be long twenty lots 
with an average loss of 10c. a bushel 
in each lot, and you might be 
obliged to hold some of this wheat for 
months, or even years, before you 
could get. out. Meantime you would 
be charged commissions for changing 
from one option to another, and in or- 
dinary markets you would have to pay 


carrying charges—that is, when you 
change from the December option, for 
example, to the May option the price 
of May wheat would usually be several 
cents higher than December wheat, so 
that you would lose the difference. 
This constitutes the carrying charge. 


In some recent years there has been 
no carrying charge of this kind, be- 
cause it has been nullified by specula- 
tive conditions. If there is a scarcity 
of cash wheat, but with good prospects 
for the next crop, the nearby option is 
likely to be higher than the distant op- 
tion, so that instead of paying a carry- 
ing charge you would make a profit by 
transferring your trade from one op- 
tion to the other. This, however, is 
not the natural condition of affairs, and 
in the long run you would probably 
find that you would be obliged to stand 
a carrying charge in most cases when 
you change from a nearby option to a 
more distant option. 

There are no other carrying charges 
on grain futures aside from the differ- 
ence in the prices of options and the 
commission for changing over as above 
explained. Of course, if you carry cash 
wheat you will have to pay the storage, 
insurance, etc., on it. 

We notice your plan is to buy at 96, 
then buy again at 97, and close out the 
first trade at 97%. We see no advan- 
tage in this. Why not simply remain 
long of your first purchase at 96? This 
would amount to the same thing. You 


,will find this method of trading dis- 


cussed in an article in the January is- 
sue of Tne Ticker entitled “Catching 
the Small Fluctuations.” 

The Chicago Open Board of Trade 
is a legitimate exchange, but it is a 
very small one, with only a limited 
market, and the brokers who operate 
on it usually have much less capital 
than those who trade on the big Board. 
You can trade in one thousand bushel 
lots of wheat on the regular Board, so 
we see no advantage in trading on the 
Open Board. We believe the commis- 
sion is a little less, but this is unimpor- 
tant. Not all the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade will accept orders for 
1,000 bushel lots of wheat, but many of 
them will do so. 














Execution of Fractional Lots 
What May Be Expected on the New York Stock Exchange? 


broker—one of the best, and satisfac- 

tory in other ways—I find apparently 

invariably only gets, on market orders, 
4% beyond what: the tape gives, no matter 
how steady the market is or how many 
thousands of shares are going at the one 
price. If I put a limit I find it makes no 
difference; I get nothing unless or until 
the tape records % above or below my 
price. I may add, my orders are all given 
from the tape, are frequent and active, and 
only in Reading, U. P. and Steel. Should 
I not do better than this?—F. F. 

We referred your question to one of the 
largest firms receiving odd lot orders from 
brokers on the Stock Exchange—that is, 
they are odd lot dealers, not brokers. Their 
reply is as follows: 

“My only reply to his inquiry is that I 
cuiabs understand why he should not pro- 
cure frequent executions at the bid and 
offered price of the active stocks. I simply 
know that if his order came to us through a 
correspondent when Steel had just sold at 
76, and if his order was to sell 10 at 76 and 
76 was bid at the time, he would receive 
76 for his 10 shares of stock. In other 
words, he would always get through our 
service the bid or offered price at the time 
the stock was received by us, and I am 


| AM trading in fractional lots. My 
























































under the impression that every odd lot 
dealer executes his orders in like manner. 

direct all of their fractional lot 
intel to my firm, and should he ever give 
them any business, and he thinks when re- 
ceiving an execution, that he is not getting 
the bid or offered price, if he will at once 
make an inquiry over the wire to me, I will 
explain to him the market at the time the 
order came.” 

The probability is that you have not 
stopped to fully consider the difference re- 
sulting from the fact that round lots are 
quoted on the tape while fractional lots 
are not. For example; if Steel common has 
just sold at 76 and is now 75% bid, 76 
offered, an order to sell either 100 shares or 
10 shares at the market would bring 757%; 
but the 100 shares would make the market 
by appearing on the tape, so that you would 
necessarily get the recorded tape price, while 
the 10 shares would bring the same price, 
75%, but the tape would still show the 
last 100-share price, 76. 

If you will get bid and offered quotations 
from the floor, instead of relying upon the 
tape,we think you will find that you really 
get nearly as good execution on fractional 
lots as you do on 100-share lots. In our 


own experience, we have found the differ- 
ence unimportant. 





















































They Don’t Believe It 


Correspondents Differ with Mr. Lewis B. Hall on Several Matters 


EDITOR or THe MaGazine or WALL 
STREET : 
May I be permitted to criticise 
Mr. Lewis B. Hall’s article entitled, 
“How Many Stock Traders Make Money?” 
in your February issue? 

In the first place, I do not believe that it 
is of more use to the trader to study successes 
in the market than it is to analyze the causes 
of failure. Insofar as Mr. Bond’s article does 
the latter, it seems to me a very valuable con- 
tribution to your interesting little magazine. 

I have made a success in the stock market 
in a conservative way, and I can truthfully 
say that I have done so as the result of 
learning from repeated failures. I used to be 
a baseball pitcher and when I began trading in 
the stock market, I said to myself: 

“Now, when I first tried to pitch ball all 
my efforts were failures. The poorest hitter 
could bat me all over the lot. It took years 
of hard work and study of the science of 
baseball before I could call myself even a 
moderate success. Of course it will be the 
same in the stock market. I shall have to 
practice at this thing a long while before I 
can succeed.” 

So I studied the market until I thought I 
began to see daylight and then made a very 
small trade. Like the lawyer mentioned by 
Mr. Hall, I found I had overlooked some- 


thing. 

“Well,” I said, “that is to be expected.” I 
took a small loss and watched the market 
for three months before I tried again. Then 
I thought, “Ah! I see now where my mis- 
take was. I'll look out for that next time.” 

I did look out for it, but struck something 
else. I continued to repeat this process 
throughout the first year of my trading, mak- 
ing some profits, but overlooking something 
most of the time. At the end of the year I 
was some eight points behind after having 
made nine trades—separated by intervals of 
thinking it over. Of course this did not hurt 
me, as I was trading in only ten shares at a lick. 

For the next six months the best I could 
do was to keep even; but in the last half of 
my second year I got right and made about 
thirty points. Of course I have had various 
ups and downs since then—I still find very 
frequently that I have overlooked something, 
but have made some profits every year and 
have gradually increased the size of my deals. 

I know that in my own case I have suc- 
ceeded because I kept studying the causes of 
my failures. The first thing to learn is how 
to avoid serious losses—then the greater the 
profits you can get, the better. wo 

The second point I would like to criticise 
is the statement that “over 50 per cent. of the 
speculating public make money.” I can well 


believe that the percentage of losers is not 
nearly so great as generally supposed. The 
ordinary newspaper or magazine considers it 
a duty to discourage “stock gambling,” and 
hence claims that practically everybody loses 
in the long run. These writers may be trad- 
ing themselves at the very moment, but that 
has nothing to do with it—it is a question of 
business policy. Publishers are afraid of being 
accused of encouraging speculation. 

But how can more than half of the public 
make money? Where does the money come 
from? We see plainly that the big financial 
interests make millions in the market. Of 
course part of what they make comes from 
the natural growth and development of the 
country, but it seems to me part of it must 
come out of speculators. Then look at the 
cost of commissions and interest—quite an 
important sum in the aggregate. How can 
more than half of the speculating public make 
money after these deductions? Such a state- 
ment is absurd on the face of it. 

I am not writing in any spirit of hostility. 
I believe that a general participation by the 
public in conservative stock market operations 
would be the best possible thing that could 
happen. We all saw the very substantial sup- 

rt which the market received from odd lot 
investors in 1907 and 1908, and I suppose there 
is no doubt that it was the realizing of profits 
on such investments that prevented wild specu- 
lation in the fall of 1900. The big interests 
worked the market up as high as they could 
get it, but a large section of the public was 
taking profits all the time, instead of rush- 
ing in to buy at the top. 

Look at the steadiness and sober fluctuations 
of Pennsylvania, for example. That is be- 
cause Pennsylvania stock is so widely distrib- 
uted, that any sharp advance meets realiz- 
ing, and any big break attracts thousands of 
buyers. This is the ideal condition and it is 
the general participation of the public which 
creates it. P think Tue ‘Ticker is doing a 
great work in helping to educate the public 
up to these opportunities. 

Joun C. Wriams. 





Epitror oF THE TICKER: 

Any old trader will, I think, dispute the as- 
sertion that as many as fifty per cent. of the 
speculating public make money on balance— 
even including the investment-bargain-hunter 
class, and the investor in speculative issues 
who can afford to lock his money up “till the 
cows come home.” 

As Mr. Hall very truly says, the human ele- 
ment is the wonder of wonders in stock specu- 
lation. Human nature has not changed in 
my time so you could notice it! There is no 
need to invent new tricks nor new methods 














THEY DON’T 


of “playing the game” so long as there is a 
constant succession of new men with new 
money, anxious to “sit in.” I hear the same 
old “gags” passing around, the same old “hot 
air” is in the pages of the press, the same 
variety of “tips” circulates with the same 
effect, and whenever a “bubble” is pricked, it 
turns out that just as many unfortunates have 
been “landed” as ever. 

Stock speculation, whether speculative in- 
vestment or trading, is a highly technical 
business, and success in it requires hard work 
—technical knowledge—training—aptitude— 
facilities—and capital, just the same as all 
other businesses. 

believe stock trading to be by far the 
most profitable of all legitimate gainful pur- 
suits, when intelligently conducted. But there 
must be no misapprehension as to the condi- 
tions of success. It is far from being “easy 
money ;” it will prove a losing game, inevit- 
ably, if followed as a mere gamble. It can 
be and should be treated as a serious business, 
systematically pursued along business lines 
and according to sound business principles, 
if permanent success is to be expected. Under 
those conditions it affords much more than 
ordinary business chances of profit and is ex- 
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posed to less than ordinary business risks of 
serious loss. 

Comparatively few properly equipped stock 
traders fail, although a good many fall short 
of substantial success. Some of them make 
a very good living at it, and some grow rich. 
Many intelligent traders fail to make a good 
thing of it simply because, having worked out 
or acquired sound and workable methods, 
they fail to follow them up consistently and 
persistently, without which no trader will or 
can succeed permanently. 

Many people seem to think that fortunes 
are lying around loose, to be picked up casu- 
ally, without any exercise of skill or need of 
hard work. They would not dream of risk- 
ing their money in any mercantile venture in 
the light-hearted way in which they will take 
hazardous risks in blind stock commitments. 
And people who would consider fifty per 
cent. per annum on their capital an abund- 
ant return for their whole time and hard 
work in a business for which they had been 
thoroughly trained, seem to have an idea 
that they can and should double or treble 
their money in a week or two by casual 
dashes into a highly technical business for 
which they have had notrainingatall!  B. 
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The Investment Digest 


Tis Digest is prepared from news appearing in the following publications: New York: 
Bond Buyer; Financial News; Wall St. Journal; Financial America; Moody's 
Magazine; Moody's Manual Supplement; Commercial & Fin. Chronicle; Financial Age; 
Financial World; Railway Age Gazette; U. S. Investor; Commercial; Brooklyn Eagle ; 
Leslie’s Weekly; Evening Mail; Evening Post; Herald; Journal of Commerce; Sun; Times; 
Tribune. Boston: News Bureau; Commercial; Financial News; Transcript; Herald; Post. 
Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. Philadelphia: Financial Bulletin; Railway World; 
North American; Pittsburgh Dispatch; Washington Post; Louisville Courier-Journal; New 
Orleans Times-Democrat; Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; Memphis Commercial Appeal. Kansas City: 
Star; Journal; Dallas News; Houston Post; Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; Montreal Star; 
Minneapolis Commercial West; Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce; Denver Post; Atlanta Constitution; London Statist. Also from the Financial 
Reviews of leading banking and Stock Exchange houses, too numerous to mention. 

The sources of items are indicated as follows: *Leading financial and investment 
ublications. tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. §From official sources. Neither THE 
ICKER nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it is from sources 

considered trustworthy. Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 


pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Allis-Chalmers.—* Bookings in Feb. were 
almost double record in Jan. and, with few 
except., larger than in any prev. mo. From 
Aug. to Jan., incl., new business avged. about 
50° less than in corre. prev. period but for 
mo. just closed the record was approx. 50% 
better than in 1910. Oper. now avge. about 
60% of capacity, which, owing to exten. dur- 
ing past three yrs., is equal to betw. 75% 
and 80% of what was formerly consid. 
normal. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—$Earngs. for Jan.— 
Grosse, $2,700,486; incr. $133,774; net, $812,- 
129; decr., $31,470. From July 1 to Jan. 
31—Gross, $17,623,470; incr., $1,083,113; net, 
$5,256,440; decr., $92,418. 


Am. Agri. Chemical.—*A leading Boston 
banker says, “I do not know when or how 
much the initial distrib. will be, but when 
divs. are once initiated the rate will be 
quickly adv. to 6% and that future finang., 
which there must be, will be by means of 
bonds, convert. into com. stk. Both fertil- 
izer Cos. will need millions of money in 
next five yrs. Perhaps $25,000,000 betw. them 
would be conserv. But that their business 
is so stable and finan. position so secure 
that this new money can be raised without 
difficulty.” There is a large and steadily 
incr. investmt. in Va.-Caro. in this section. 
One banking house has within a yr. placed 
betw. 25,000 and 30,000 shs. in New Eng.—* 
Matter of com. divs. was not taken up at 
last meeting of Am. Agri. board. Several 
members appointed to look into question 
were away and therefore made no report. 
—§Co. decld. regular semi-an. div. of 3% 
on pfd., payable Apr. 15, to stk. of record 
March 21. 


Am. Beet S —*Co. will show for fis. 


yr. end. Mar. 31 a bal., after int. chgs. de- 
re. and pfd. divs., of $1,200,000, equiv. to 
Bo on $15,000,000 com. outst. his is 


smaller than expécted, as earns. to Dec. 
were running at rate of $1,500,000 per an. 
Since that. time, however, raw sugar prices 
have slumped approx. 30%, due among other 
factors to heavy prod. of beet sugar both 
here and in Europe, so that last quar. will 
show but small addition to Co.’s net for yr. 
A total bal. of $1,200,000 means more than 
a 9% incr. over last yr., when $1,097,252 or 
7.3% was earned for the com. This avge. 
bal. of 7.6% in these two yrs., or 7.1% incl. 
1909, forms the argument for a share in Co.’s 
profits. It is rumored that the Holly Co. 
secured large tract of fertile beet sugar 
lands in Cal. near Oxnard factory of 
the Am. Co. This developmt. with am- 
bition to wipe out floating debt and pile 
up surp. postpones realization of com. divs. 
prob. to end of 1911-12 fis. yr—§Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 14% on pfd. stk. pay. Apr. 
1, to stk. of record Mar. 21. No action 
taken on com. stk. 


Am. Car & Foundry.—$Co. decl. reg. quar. 
divs. of % of 1% on com. and 14% on pfd. 
stk. Both divs. pay. Apr. 1 to stk. of record 
Mar. 10.—*Lehigh & New %: R. R. has 
given an order to Am. Car & Fdry. for 300 
box cars. 


Am. Can.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. div. 
of 14% pay. Apr. 1 to stk. of record Mar. 
17.—tThe past yr. Co. earned 6.85% on its 
pfd. stk. comp. with 6.68 prev. yr., and 
high record of 7.02%. Stk. is entitled to 
7 cumu. divs., so with more than 5% never 
paid, accrued div. at end of first quar 
of cur. yr. will amt. to $12,867,407, or oS 
per sh. Co.’s accumu. surp. now Pgs 988 
comp. with $4,098,768 in 1906, and $1,775,564 
in 1902. bap A capital has incrd. from 
$6,649,136 in 1 to $8,618,773 at present 
time. 


Am. Cotton Oil.—*Even should Co. fail 
to show its 5% com. div. fully earned this 
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yr. it is extremely likely the rate will be 
maintained, since Co. has about $7,000.- 
000 quick assets in excess of quick liab., and 
it was the intention to maintain rate when 
placed on semi-an. basis. Earns. on com. 
stk. during last 11 yrs. avge. 5.02%.—*Co. 
has sold $5,000,000 20-yr. 5% gold bonds, 
dated May 1, 1911. Part of issue of $15,- 
000,000 recently auth., of which $5,000,000 
are reserved to retire $5,000,000 4%% de- 
ben. due Nov. 1, 1915, and $5,000,000 re- 
served for gen. purposes. Pro. of bonds will 
be used for additions to plants and workg. 
capital. 


Am. Locomotive.—*Of 35 loco. ordered 
by Bessemer & Lake Erie, 30 will be frt. en- 
gines built by Am. Loco. Co. 


Am. Smelting & Ref.—§Co. has decl.. the 
usual quar. divs. of 134% on ag? vy and of 
1% on com.—*Since incorp. in 1899, Co. has 
distrib. in divs. to date $61, 562,000, equiv. 
to 6144% on $100,000,000 com. and pfd. outst. 
Pfd. shholders have recd. $41,562,000, or 
83.12% on par, the regular 7% div. having 
been paid from 1899 to date, and com. sh- 
holders $20,000,000, or 40% on par. 


Am. Steel Foundries.—*Co. is at present 
oper. betw. 80% and 85% of capacity. As 
plants have an an. capacity of 220,000 tons, 
this figures cur. prod. of 16,000 to 18,000 tons 
of steel per mo. One most import. develop- 
mt. for some time in manuf. end of business 
has been perfection of a new car wheel, 
stronger than ordinary wheels, and prod. at 
less cost than other high-grade types. It 
is expected that new prod. will enjoy consid. 
popularity. Co. is turning out about 150 
wheels per day, but it is expected that de- 
mand will soon necessitate enlargemt. of 
facilities to permit output of 300 or 400 
wheels per day. 


Am. Sugar.—*Co. during yr. end. Dec. 31, 
1910, earned more than div. requiremts. Net 
profits were consid. smaller than prev. yr., 
amting. to $6,830,302, comp. with $10,823,869 
in 1909. This is equiv. to 7.09% on $90,000,- 
000 capital, in contrast to 12.26% the prev. 
yr. The margin of profit has been small, 
because of sharp declines in prices owing 

.to large surp. of raw sugar. Annual report 

showed $700,000 paid last yr. to settle govt. 
suits, making total $4,835,416 since federal 
proceeds were started. One striking thing 
in report is incr. in amt. of cash to $19,- 
379,238, in contrast to $13,238,207 in 1909 
and $6,814,428 in 1908. Co. carried at re- 
fineries about $16,557,710 sundries, supplies 
and raw sugar, comp. with $19,643,694 last 
yr. and $23,100,842 two yrs. ago. 


Atchinson.—7Co. is earng. ample margin 
over div. requiremts. With two exceptions 
Co.’s com. sh. earngs. are larger than those 
of any other 6% railway stks. listed on Stk. 
Exch. From official statemt. of earngs. for 
7 mos. of cur. fis. yr. to end of Jan., it ap- 
pears that” Atch. earned $20,812,000 net, an 
incr. over corres. 7 mos. of 1910, $1,881,000 
or 10%. To this may be added 1,450,000 
of inc. derived from various sources other 
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than transp. It has been officially est. that 
oe. this yr. will consume a little over 

000,000 a mo. Therefore, making up acct. 
S 7 mos. on this basis, and after due allow- 
ances for pfd. divs., Co. not only earned a 
full yr.’s com. div., but had bal. of about 
$2,300,000 to spare. Jan. earngs.: Gross, 
$8,528,246; incr., $544,886; net, $2,008,901; 
incr., $558,695. 


Am. Tel. & Tel.—*Leading official of Co. 
says regarding Am. Tel. West. Union suit 
involv. 38,188 shs. of stk. and $2,579,000 in 
cash: “We have absolute faith in the belief 
that we shall eventually win, knowing that it 
was not brought in good faith or in the hon- 
est belief that W. U. hadacase. Therefore, 
we shall fight it as long as we can and make 
no settlemt. until last poss. chance of get- 
ting back to orig. decisions in our favor. 
We shall never settle the matter by com- 
promise.”—tWhile there has been no pro. 
buying of Western Tel. com., Am. Tel. Co. 
has been steadily picking it up and now 
owns betw. $9,500,000 and $10,000,000 of the 
$16,000,000 com. stk., which has adv. from 
18 to 20, and pid. from 92 to 97 within last twe 
mos.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 2%, pay. 
Apr. 15, to stk. of record, Mar. 31. (See 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.) 


Am. Tobacco.—*Co. in 1910 earned a bal. 
for its $40,242,400 com. stk. of 62.2%, which 
comp. with 50.5% in 1909, and 30.4%, or 
less than one-half that amt. in 1904, the yr. 
corp. was organ. Total net of $35, 045, 352 
incr. $4,596,000 over 1909.—§Co. decl. reg. 
quar. div. of 14% on pfd. stk., pay. Apr. 
1, to stk. of record Mar. 15. 


Am. Woolen.—§Co. reports for yr. end. 
Dec. 31 last, net prof. of $3,395,310, equal 
to 9.99% on pfd. stk. After deductg. pfd. 
div. bal. equal 4.05% on com. stk. comp. 
with 10.16% on com. stk. in prev. yr. Pres. 
Wood stated directors have had matter of 
com. div. under consid. for a long time, and 
that * er plan would soon be an- 
nounced.—fThe report shows nearly $1,200,- 
000 above the 7% pfd. div. requiremts. in 
one of worst yrs. ever experienced. Re- 
port showed bank loans of $3,760,000, and 
cash on hand, $3,726,000, nearly suff. to pay 
off entire bank loans. Consid. the fact that 
Co. has nearly $33,000,000 bills receiv., raw 
mat. and supplies, against only $3,760,000 
of bank loans, it is evident that Co. is now 
largely independent of banks comp. with 
prev. yrs.—§8Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 134% 


on pfd. stk. pay. Apr. Books close 
March 27, reopen Apr. 10. This is 48th 
reg. div., and equiv. to $84 a sh. to orig. 


stkholders, making aggre. divs. $22,400,000, 
which exceeds orig. issue stk. by $2,400,000. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—jStatemts. of net 
earngs. from now on should make a better 
comp. with yr. ago, but even assuming that 
expected improvemt. does not materialize, 
B. & O. has to earn but little more than 
1%% in remaing. 5 mos. to show full yr.’s 
com. div. earned. Co. should easily do this, 
even allowing that net will contin. to show 
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present rate of decr.—§Earngs. for Jan.— 
Gross, $6,413,316; decr. $146,757; net, $1,137,- 
281; decr., 90,313. From Jul 1 to Jan. 31. 
—Gross, 3,409,693; incr., $1,821,839; net, 
$14,502,718; decr., $2,187,659. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—*- Earngs. in Feb. 
show a small falling off from Jan. For the 
mo. gross gained about $67,000, or $2,400 

ay, which comp. with Jan., incr. of 
110,000, or or $3,500 per day, but better than 
the gains of $1,200 to $2,100 per day, most 
of the prev. six mos. For first 8 mos. of 
cur, fis. yr., gross is about $575,000 in ex- 
cess of same mos. a yr. ago. This is at 
rate of $850,000 add. inc. for the full 12 
mos., which means that for the yr., system 
will just fall short of $22,000,000 gross. B. 
R. T.’s offer to spend ,000, as its 
share of cost in const. of 82 miles add. sub- 
= and rapid trans. routes in Brooklyn 

extending into Manhattan shows dis- 
position of the managemt. It means throw- 
ing open 23,000 acres of now practically un- 
devel. territory capable of housing close 
to 1,000,000 more people. It is this fact 
which makes banking int. confident of 
ability of Co. to continue 5% divs. despite 
such a huge capital expan. 


Canadian Pacific.—tDespite losses in Jan., 
gree earngs. for 7 mos. of cur. fis. yr. so 
ar reported, are $4,500,000 larger than in 
the 1910 yr., in which period best prev. 
record was made. Net scored an adv. of 
$1,886,000, or about 9%. C. P. is about to 
enter on a new construct. program, which 
will call for expend. of upwards of - 
| About 600 miles of new lines will 
be built in the Northwest, while feeders 
will also be constructed in some of the 
Eastern provinces. 


Central Leather.—$Co. has decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 144% on pfd. stk., pay. Apr. 1 to stk. 
of record Mar. 10. Co. for yr. end. Dec. 
31, 1910, reports defi. of approx. $850,000. 

—'*The shrinkage of 94% in net, for 
yr. end. Dec. 31 as indicated in an. report, 
reflects the acute situation in leather. It 
has been reliably est. that not in 14 yrs. 
have sole leather prod. suffered from such 
wretched earngs. as in 1910. It was imposs. 
to get hide prices down or leather prices 
up and complete suspen. of oper. was 
adopted as last resort. As it was, C. L. did 
ay earn its 7% div. by $836,427, and there 

ood reason to believe that more than 
75 of the $3,547,890 net actually attained 
came from other than leather oper. such 
as lumber and outside bark sales. 


Chesapeake & Stren ocags. in Jan.— 
Gross, $2,710,307; incr., $168,455; net, $868,- 
392; decr., $90,744.—*In the 7 mos. end. Jan 
31, Co. has earned surp. avail. for divs. 
amting. to $2,464,155. At cur. rate of 5% 
div. accruals for period total $1,831,613, so 
the road has cleared requiremts. with $632,- 
542 to spare. But a yr. ago the road cleared 
requiremts. by $2,025,245 and in that yr. it 
earned 10.02%. The _ difference equals 


2.22% on the stk., so if surp. for the five 


mos. from Feb. 1 to June 30 run even with 
a yr. ago, C. & O. will in 1911 earn 7.80% 
on its $62,798,300 outst. stk. 


Chgo., Burl. & Quincy.—*In 7 mos. under 
old rates, the road earned total net of $17,- 
308,604, incr. $3,297,000 or 23% over 1910. 
At this rate, if contin. through remaining 
five mos., the Co. will finish 1911 with $27,- 
000,000 net earngs., out of which to prov. 
for $18,000,000 int. and div. paymts. Allow- 
ing another $3,000,000 for bettermts., there 
is still left enough to reassure G. N. and N. 
P. as to present safety of their investmt. 
Burl. is first of the Hill roads to break its 
finan. record. The road has recently sold 
to N. Y. banking synd. a block of $8,000,000 
gen. mtg. 4% bonds. It is underst. that 
proceeds will be used for gen. develop. pur- 
poses.—§Co. has decl. a reg. quar. div. of 
$2, pay. Apr. 1. Books close Mar. 27 and 
reopen Apr. 4 


Chgo. Great Western.—jIncr. in gross 
earngs. from $6,805,000 to $7,534,000 or more 
than 10% in 7 mos. to end of Jan. should 
be satis.; but most of gain was absorbed by 
larger expen. The ratio of workg. expen. to 
gross 73:4% as comp. with 71% for corres. 
mos. of prev. yr., and of incr. of $728,600 in 
gross but $174,000 was-saved for net. Benefits 
recd. through reorg. may be seen in reduct. 
in fixed chgs. and taxes. These in 7 mos. 
amted to $1,469,000, a reduct. of $151,000. 
Inc. recd. from sources other than transp. 
incrd. $52,000, while bal. avail. for diys. for 
7 mos. amted to $599,000, an incr. of $378,000. 
Co.’s pfd. stk. begins to draw 4% cumu. divs. 
in June, 1914. On amt. of pfd. stk. now 
outst. div. requiremts. at 4% rate would amt. 
to $1,640,000 an. As surp. earngs. are now 
at rate of about $900,000 per an.; progress 
in next 3% yrs. would be slow if surp. fails 
to meet div. requiremts. 


Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul—?From statemt. of 
the St. Paul system for the 7 mos. end. 
Jan. 30, it is seen that Co. failed to earn 
int. chgs. and div. requiremts. for the period 
by about $1,500,000. In first half of yr. the 
system earned its divs. with bal. of $76,000 
to spare; but in Jan. a def. of $1,567,300 was 
recorded, making deficit for 7 mos., $1,490,- 
700. The figures given are official and incl. 
earngs. of the Puget Sound, and also the 
Tacoma and Eastern, all of whose capital 
stk. is owned by St. Paul.—*Co. has an auth. 
issue of $150,000,000 oe mtg. 4s., of which 
$48,841,000 is outst., leaving over $100,000,- 
000 avail. It is not proposed however, to 
bring out any addl. bonds of this class at 
present time. Co. also has avail. $22,000,000 
deben. 4s., the bal. of a $50,000,000 auth. 
issue of which $28,000,000 is outst. There 
is also avail. in the treas. of St. Paul proper 
upwards of $125,000,000 first mtg. bonds of 
the roget Sound Railway.—§St. Paul has 
sold $25,000,000 Puget Sound Ry., Ist mtg., 
4%, 40-yr. Gold Bonds, due 1949 and guar. 
as to prin. and int., by C. M. &-St. Paul. 
St. Paul earngs. Jan., total op. rev, $4,736,- 
623; incr., $482,955; inc., $332,821; decr., $72,- 
119. Puget Sound Exten. total oper. rev. 
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$991,072; incr., $159,241; oper. inc., $146,669; 
decr., $181.023. 


Chgo. & Northwestern.—§Co. has decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 2% on pfd. stk. and a quar. 
div. of 14% on com. The div. are both 
pay. Apr. 1, to holders of record of Mar. 13. 


Cin., Ham. & Dayton.—*This Co. has sold 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. 110,000 shs. com. 
stk. of Pere Marquette R. R. Transaction 
incl. arrangemts. for finang. subst. improve- 
mts. to Pere M. Pere M. has issued $8,000,- 
000 five-yr. 6% notes under a coll. indenture. 
Notes are secured by deposit of $16,000,000 
of 50-yr. 5% bonds issued under an im- 
provemt. and ref. gen. mtg. to Bankers 
Trust Co. as trustee. (See Pere Marquette.) 


Colorado Fuel & Iron.—7fSuit has been 
brought by U. S. Govt. for recov. of 5,800 
acres of coal lands val. at more than $3,000, 
000 which, it is claimed, the Co. unlawfully 
holds title to. 


Corn Products.—*Co.’s report for yr. end. 
Feb. 28 will show fair margin of surp. after 
paymt. of 5% on pfd. Co. is now oper. full 
capacity, grinding at rate of 110,000 bushels 
per day.—*Contracts have been let and 
started on second unit of the plant at Argo. 
There will be expend. $2,000,000 this yr. 
and a dozen large buildings erected. Co. 
is now employing 2,000 men on const. and 
oper. 


Crucible Steel—§The Co. reports for 6 
mos. end, Feb. 28.—Gross profits, $1,995,- 
079; depre. and other chgs., $671,928; net 
profits, $1,323,151. Gross for the 3 mos. end. 
Feb. 28 were $972,320, as comp. with $1,022,- 
759 in prev. quar. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—7Up to Dec., surp. 
earngs. showed decr. of approx. $200,000, but 
in Dec. Co. earned bal. after chgs. of $220,- 
000. Surp. for first half of yr. amted to 
$1,438,000, incr. $6,400. Div. at cur. 5% rate 
amt. to $2,488,000. In first half of yr. div. 
requiremts. were earned with bal. of $200,- 

to spare, so that present rate is in no 
immediate danger of reduction.—fInterest 
in D. & R. G., consisting of $9,805,000 pfd. 
out of $49,779,800, and $17,295,000 com. out 
of $38,000,000, is held by Mis. Pac. This 
carries large influence in West. Pac., con- 
trolled by, Denver through ownership of 
two-thirds of stk. Denver pfd. is the only 
stk. of all Gould roads paying divs. Nothing 
is pub. known of earngs. of West. Pac., 
though line has been in full oper. several 
mos. The greatest poss. are expected in 
the 3 roads as one oper. whole, extendg. 
across entire West from St. Louis to Oak- 
land. (See Mo. Pac.—Wabash.) 


Erie.—j During first 6 mos. of cur. fis. yr., 
Erie earnéd surp. avail. for divs. pretty close 
to $3,600,000, suff. to have paid a full 6 mos. 
divs. on both classes pfd. stk. and leave a 
bal. for the com. equal to about 2%% on 
the $112,378,900 outst. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
have resold entire issue of $12,500,000 3-yr. 
6% coll. trust gold notes recently purch. —s 
It is officially stated, Co. will spend all of 
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its surp. over fixed chgs. during cur. yr. upon 
improvemt. work and no retrenchmt will 
be ordered on acct. of unfavor. rate de- 
cision. Co, reports gross earngs. for Jan., 
$4,206,352; incr., $60,806; net, $916,440; incr., 
$37,983. 


Federal Mining & Smelt—*Co. earned 
$118,000 in Feb., against $115,000 in Jan. 
Earngs. for last quar. totalled $345,000, 
which leaves surp. after pfd. div. at rate of 
9% per an. on com. stk. 


General Electric.—tAlthough gross sales 
were not quite up to 1907, earngs. avail. for 
divs. exceeded all prev. records, and amted. 
to over 14% on cap. stk. outst. This comp. 
with 10% in 1909, and 7.3% in 1908. Plants 
are now operating at less than 70% ca- 
pacity. New orders are not quite up to 
early part of last yr., but this applies to 
most indust. Cos. Orders on hand are suff. 
to keep plants busy for some time. 


Great Northern.—7 After showing decrs. in 
net of $435,000 for Nov., $364,900 for Oct. 
and $502,500 for Sept., net incrd., $979,000 
in Dec. Making careful est. of ‘other in- 
come,” chgs. and int. for first half of cur. 
fis. yr., bal. avail. for divs. equal approx. 
534% on outst. stk., or at rate of 11%.% for 
full yr. The first 6 mos. is the best half, 
but there are no reasons why the surp. for 


full yr. will not equal 9%.—tFeb. gross 
earngs., $3,670,480; decr., $202,834. From 
July 1, gross, $41, 576, 616; decr., $1,391,012. 


Great Northern Ore.—§Co. decl. div. of 50 
cents per share, same as in Nov., 1910. Prev. 
divs. were 50 cents per share decl. in Aug., 
1910, and Feb., 1910, and $1 in Aug., 1909, 
Feb., 1908 and Aug., 1907. Div. is pay. Mar. 
15 to stk of record that date. Books close 
Mar. 2, reopen Mar. 16.—§8Ore properties 
report yr. end. Dec. 31, 1910 divs. $2,105,000. 
Total disb. $2,317,628. Deficit, $206,148 
comp. with deficit of $17,094 in 1909. Profit 
and loss surp., $32,831; a decr. of $206,148. 


Illinois Central.—§Official statemt. sub- 
mitted to N. Y. Stk. Exch. Co. made good 
showing in first half of cur. fis. yr. and 
earned a bal. for div. of $5,749,500, equal 
to 5.2% on $109,296,000 capital stk. outst. 
In full 1910 fis. yr., Co. earned 7.17%, so 
that less than 2% will have to be earned in 
remaing. 6 mos. if last yr.’s earngs. are to 
be equalled.—$Earngs. for Jan.—Gross, $5,- 
403,082, incr., $490,033; net, $1,477,141; incr., 
$330,935. From July 1 to Jan. 31.—Gross, 
$37,012,705; incr., $2,724,871; net, $9,400,701; 
incr., $2,369,480. 


Interborough.—*Gross in Feb. was $1,000 
per day larger than for Jan., the incr. for 
mo. of $92,000 being at rate of $3,280 per 
day, against $70,800, or $2,285 daily in Jan. 
and a Dec. incr. of $117,000. For 8 mos. 
to Mar., the sub. and elev. systems have 
earned $526,000 more gross than a yr. ago, 
indic. a total incr. for full yr. of about $750,- 
000, which is approx. one-third of the 1910 
gain of $2,463,000, or 9%. So far this yr. 
net profits have been at rate of about 17% 
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on the $35,000,000 stk., which is 1% less than 
1910 fis. yr. The decr. is partly nominal 
and repre. expend. of certain surp. earngs. 
on improvemts. and bettermts. Officials 
are showing a desire to be more liberal in 
meeting demands in subway building and 
outlook for a favor. settlemt. is brighter 
now than for many mos.—§Int. Rap. Tran. 
decl. reg. quar. div. of 244%, pay. Apr. 1 to 
holders of record Mar. 25.—§The usual quar. 
div. of 14% on stk. of the Manhattan Ry., 
will be paid Apr. 1 to holders of record 
Mar. 15.—t5% Receiv. Certif. to amt. of 
$6,250,000 have been sold to take up a like 
amt. of certif. maturing Mar. 15, 1911. 


Int. Harvester.—}An. report will be is- 
sued in Apr. and will show gross sales ap- 
prox. $99,500,000, an incr. over 1909 of $13,- 
000,000. Net prof. last fis. yr. showed incr. 
of betw. 8% and 10%, and equalled 144%% 
on Co.’s com. stk. Capital expend. during 
yr. amted to $6,000,000, of which $1,500,000 
were inv. in foreign works.—§Co. decl. quar. 
div. of 14% on com. stk., pay. Apr. 15 to 
stk. of record Mar. 25. This is an incr. 
of 4% of 1% per quar. 


Int. Paper.—*Co. with 3,000,000 acres of 
timber lands in Canada is better off than 
any of its rivals. There is an enormous 
plant investmt. in this country, but it is a 
ques, if sale of water power rights will not 
give Co. enough cash to defray consid. pro- 
por. of the cost of new mill const. in Can- 
ada, It has been yrs. since market was as 
bare of stks. of newsprint as today. An 
official states that slight stks. in the country 
as a whole are really an obstacle to the 
comfortable conduct of the business. Co. 
itself is relatively better off than its compet. 
with well over 30,000 tons of newsprint on 
hand. In fact, the big Co. has sold paper 
to a half dozen competitors to enable them 
to fill contracts. On April 1, Co. has a big 
contract running out for almost 300 tons 
of print ad day. This contract has been 
renewed for a yr. at 24% cents per Ib. comp. 
with 1.88 cents per Ib. under old arrange- 
mt. and the difference of nearly $700,000 
per an. repre. over 3% on Co.’s pfd. stk. 


Kansas City Southern.—tEarngs. Jan. — 
gross, $823,136; incr., $35,976; net, $231,748; 
decr., 2. 

Laclede Gas.—tCo.’s record for 1910 
shows subst. improvemt. over 1909. Gross 
incrd. 8.7%; net incr., 17.5% and final surp. 
exceeded prev. yr. by 39%. The net inc. 
for yr. appl. to $8,500,000 com. stk.—after 
all necess. deductions—was 10.02%, as 
comp. with 7.20% in 1909 

Lehigh Valley.—§Earngs. Jan.—gross, $2,- 
514,725; incr., $187,056; net, $955,611; incr., 
$99,721. 7 mos. to Jan. 31—gross, $21,620,- 
766; a $682,912; net, $7,711,500; decr., 
Louisville & Nashville.—*This Co. has 
tremendous earng. gow, partly because of 
small stk. capital. In first 6 mos. 8.8% was 


earned for the $60,000,000 stk. In fis. yr. 


ended June 30 last, div. bal. was 17.3%. As 


result of yrs. of small disbursemts. to sh- 
holders, a surp. of $27,675,000 has been piled 
up, equiv. to 46% of stk outst. In addition 
to its own property val. L. & N. is owner 
of over 70% of $10,000,000 com. stk. of 
Nash., Chat. & St. L., which has the enviable 
record of not having written up its cost 
of road or equipmt. accts. one cent in past 
6 yrs., and yet in that time has added 27 
loco., 2431 pass. and fr. cars to its equipmt., 
has laid 234 miles of steel rail, and earned 
an annual avge. of 9.7% for its stk. This is 
a rich little nugget.—*The 7 mos. to Feb. 1 
showed a decr. in net of $1,890,841, or 17.3%, 
notwithst. incr. of $2,082,690 gross. This 
appears remarkable as L. & N. is the most 
econom. managed of all southern roads, and 
traffic has held up better than either the 
North or Southw. Earngs. have been sacri- 
ficed to maint. to an extraord. degree. Ex- 
pend. on way and equipmt. for 6 mos. to- 
taled $9,303,387, comp. with $6,870,503 last 


yr., an incr, of over 35% 


Mackay Co.--§Co. decl. reg. quar. divs. of 
1% on pfd. stk. and of 14% on com., pay. 
Apr. 1 to holders of record Mar. 11. 


Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste Marie.—§Stk- 
holders have auth. a new issue of $2,187,300 
pfd. and $4,374,700 com. stk., which shhold- 
ers may take to extent of 21% of their 
holdings.—$Earngs. first week Mar.—Gross, 
$361,374; decl., $32,382. From July 1—Gross, 
$15,296,138; decl., $1,015,205. 


Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—7Co. has $13,- 
000,000 pfd. stk. outst., which draws 4% 
cumu. divs. In first half of cur. fis. yr. Co.’s 
bal., after chgs. and int., equalled 14.3% on 
the pfd., or, after deducting pfd. divs. for 
the half yr., the bal. for com. divs. equalled 
2.5% on $63,283,000 com. Business along 
lines of Co. showed satis. growth, and gross 
inerd. $1,768,000, or more than 12%. Owing 
to higher cost of labor, materials, etc., less 
than $300,000 was saved for net.—§Earngs. 
for Jan.—Gross, $2,351,843; incr., $236,259; 
net, $682,984; incr., $195,411. From July 1 
to Jan. 31—Gross, $18,275,914; incr., $2,003,- 
490; net, $5,902,529; incr., $458,182.—+Bank- 
ers have purch. from M., K. & T. $12,500,000 
5% two-yr. notes, which will be issued sub- 
ject to approval of the Kan. R. R. Comm., 
to refund $10,000,000 5% notes mat. Aug.. 
1911, and for improvemts. 


Missouri-Pacific.—jDoubtless change in 
control and change in managemt. of M. P. 
is having effect on stks. of all so-called 
Gould prop., on assumption that benefit 
accruing to M. P. will be extended to other 
roads because of stk. int., incl. Denver and 
West. Pac. If capital expend. are going to 
bring results, M. P. and D. & R. G. are the 
two roads that should develop incrd. val., 
since both are in position to raise new 
capital._—8Jan. —Gross earngs., $4,298,786; 
incr., $118,431; net, ¥ 073,585; incr., $101,- 
652. (See D. & G.—Texas Pac.— 
Wabash.) 


National Biscuit.—*Co.’s report for yr. 
end. Jan. 31, 1911, reveals steady growth 
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since organ. in 1898. Gross sales ($45,340,- 
231) and net profits ($4,619,460) are largest 
in its history. The former shows incr. of 
$2,619,688, or 6.1% over prev. yr., while lat- 
a *,., 3 to reduct. in oper. ratio from 

00.7% to 89.8%, made a gain of $640,884, or 
16. 1% over 1910. Actual profits are at least 
100% more than cost of material and labor. 
Surp. appl. to $29,236,000 com. stk. after full 
7% div. on pfd. amts. to $2,883,145, or 9.86% 
comp. with 7.67% in precedg. yr., 7.38% 
in 1909 and 8.08% in 1908 


National Lead.—§Co. reports for yr. end. 
Dec. 31 net earngs. $2,598,203, comp. with 
$2,993,420 in 1909. Bal. for com. div., $892,- 
471, equal to 4.32% as comp. with 6.23% 


earned on com. in prev. yr. Total surp. 
$4,779,628, an incr. of $66,000 
North American—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 


div. . Pk” pay. Apr. 1 to stk. of record 
Mar. 16.—8Co. reports for yr. end. Dec. 31, 
total repts., $2,105,003; incr., $81,585 undiv. 
prof., incr., $1,853,385, equal to 6.22% on 
cap. stk. as comp with 5.73% earned on 
same stk. last yr. 


Northern Pacific—*There is nothing ap- 
parent that would indicate that next div. 
will be changed from 134% quar. rate. Last 
yr. Co. earned bal. of nearly $5,000,000 over 
requiremts. for fixed chgs., etc., and divs. 
on its $248,000,000 stk. 
earned for divs. prac. 9%. Up to close. of 
Dec. Co. sustained a falling off in oper. inc. 
about $1,100,000. It is clear that a consid. 
larger decr. could be sustained during re- 
maining 6 mos. and show full 7% divs. 
earned for 12 mos. to June 30 next.—fIn 
the 7 mos. to end of Jan., net earngs. amted. 
to $14,903,900, a decr. of a little more than 
$2,000,000; but notwithst. this loss, a careful 
est. of chgs. and other income, makes it ap- 
pear that N. P. in that period, earned over 
5% on its outst. stk. 


Norfolk & Western—§Earngs. Jan.— 
Gross, $2,931,037; incr., $148,546; net, $979,- 
033; decr., $108,622. 7 mos. gross, $21,425,- 
659; incr., $1,313,251; net, $7,820,159; decr., 

5,881. Bal. after chgs., $5,000,922; decr., 

50,347.—tAfter deductg. full yr.’s pfd. div. 
it equals more than 6% on outst. com. 
stk. In other words, Co. earned full yr.’s 
div. on pfd. and com. in the 7 mos. end. 
Jan. 31, with bal. of nearly a million dollars 
remaining. With these large earngs., it is 
but natural to expect div. will be incr., but 
is unlikely until plan of the Penn., now ‘held 
in abeyance, to take road under a lease 
and guar. 6% divs., is put through. (See 
Penn.) 


N. Y. Central.—§The Cen. Line’s report 
combined earngs. of all Cos. for Jan. as fol- 
lows: Gross, $19,853,803; incr., $64,912; oper. 
exps. and taxes less net ‘outside oper., 
$16,774,312; incr., $1,940,266; net, $3,079,491; 
decr., $1,875, 354.—*The 444% 3-yr. notes of 
Co. were offered privately by underwr. synd. 
at 9934. It is underst. that a consid. amt. 
of issue has been placed abroad. The un- 
derwr. was heavily oversubs.—§Co. has decl. 


In other words, it 
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a quar. div. of 14%. The last prev. dis- 
bursemt. was 142%.—*Co. has ordered 50 
all-steel postal cars, divided equally betw. 
Am. Car and Pressed Steel Car.—*A good 
many are disgusted with fact that Central 
refuses to go to pieces on div. reduction. 
From 1900 to 1 incl. Central was a 5% 
stk. There was no change in div. during the 
7 yrs. The lowest price ever touched in that 
period was 112% in the panic of 1903, and 
the highest price 174% in 1901. In every 
yr. except two—l1900 and 1904—the stk. 
sold above 150 at some time during yr. and 
in those two yrs. at 1453 and 145% 
respect. We can learn two things from this 
—that mere div. distrib. are not a safe guide 
to either values or prices and that there has 
been some tall discountg of a 5% rate. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—§Co. has decl. 
reg. quar. div. of $2 a share and a div. of 
$1.50 a share on sub-receipts part paid, 
pay. Mar. 31 to holders of record of Mar. 
15. The last prev. disbursemt. on sub- 
receipts, part paid was $1.—*In acquiring 
from N. Y. Central 23,520% shs. of Rutland 
stk., New Haven road pays Cen. over $2,- 
000,000 in cash. The stk. will go into treas. 
of the Valley R. R. of Vermont, a corp. 
organ. and auth. thereunder to hold Rutland 
stk. With figures covering oper. for 7 mos. 
to Jan. 31 at hand, it seems absolutely cer- 
tain that N. H. will fail to show full 8% 
div. earned in cur. fis. yr. Figures for Jan. 
discl. a trifle better rate of gain than in two 
mos. pre., but the 7th mo. finds Co. in a 
tighter position than at turn of the half yr. 
Feb. entered with earngs. insuff. to meet 7 
mos.’ div. requiremts. by about $478,000. N. 
H. earned bal. for stk., in the 6 mos. to Dec. 
31, of $4,557,119, a decr. from the $5,639,071 
shown for period i in 1909 of $1,081,952, which 
was due to a decr. of $383,993 in net, owing 
to high expen., and falling off of $693,964 
in “other inc.” This, however, is often mis- 
leading, and as a fact Co. has not released 
any consid. treas. securities, so we assume 
that “other inc.” this yr. will be fully u 
to 1910. (See N. Y., Ont. & West. Rutland) 


N. Y., Ontario & Western.—*Co. decl. 
divs. during yr. end. June 30 last of 6% 
on pfd. stk. and 2% on com. These rates 
are equiv. to approx. 4.1% on the book val. 
of pfd. and 4.4% on book val. of com. held 
by the New Haven. “The N. H. now owns 
50.1% of outst. stk. of this Co., or $29,160,- 
000 out of $58,113,982 com. and $2,200 out 
of $4,000 pfd. Control gives N. H. a con- 
nection across Po’keepsie bridge and entry 
to term. on the Hudson at Weehawken, and 
enables it to divert much frt. which would 
otherwise have to be ferried around N. Y. 
It also gives N. H. its own line to heart 
of the Penn. coal fields."—§Co. reports for 
quar. end. Dec. 31, 1910, surp. after chgs., 
$155,542; decr., $136,133. 

Pac. Tel. & Tel.—*This is a subsid. of 
Am. Tel. & Tel., which owns a majority of 
both com. and pfd. stk. The capital con- 
sists of $18,000,000 6% cumu. pfd., and $18,- 
000,000 com. The pfd. pays 6% quar. Co. 
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is regarded as in a very strong position. 
At present no divs. are being paid on com. 
Instead, Co. is rolling up a special maint. 
reserve fund. ne 50 this fund stood 
at $3,406,743 and Co. is laying aside from 
$160,000 to $175,000 per mo. By about Oct. 
of this yr. fund will equal $5,000,000, at 
which time it is understood divs. on com. 
will be inaug. As contrib. above are equal 
to nearly 1% per mo. on com., the prob. 
amt. now shown can easily be figured at 
12% per an.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. div. 
of 14%, pay. Apr. 15. 

Pennsylvania.—* At end of 1910 net workg. 
bal. of funds in treas. had fallen to $15,- 
000,000. What would be ample free cash 
for many roads may be insuff. for Penn., 
which not only transacts $30,000,000 more 
business every yr. than its nearest rival in 
vol. of gross, but fathers a host of other 
roads of varying physical developmt. The 
managemt. looks forward to resuming work 
on double-track relief line betw. Pitts. and 
N. Y., which has been almost in abeyance 
since 1907. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Co. should wish to sell $40,000,000. of 
stk. this yr—*Co. comes within 3282 shs. of 
having control in Norfolk & Western stk., 
which aggre. nearly 1,000,000 shs.—§At an- 
nual meeting, the recommend. that capital 
stk. be incrd. from $500,000,000 to $600,000,- 
000 was approved. New stk. will be issued 
when money is req. for needs of Co. There 
is at present outst. $412,763,600 stk., bal. 
being reserved to provide for convert. 
bonds. It is proposed to issue only $18,- 
000,000 new atk this yr., which will make a 
stk. allotmt. of 5% at par to present shhold- 
ers. Co. now has on hand $22,000,000 from 
prev. issue. 


Pere Marquette.—*The belief is that the 
urchase of control of P. M. is part of 
arger plan, turning over this road to 
Canadian Pac. The map shows why C. P. 
desires the P. M. Controlling both the 
“Soo Line” and Duluth, So. Shore will get 
through P. M., a route from Chgo. to Buf- 
falo, and by steamer can put grain traffic 
through Milwaukee to head of Lake Erie. 
The move is strategic and C. P. can give P. 
M. the cash needed for logical developmt. 
—*P. M. will order equipmt. to extent of 
$1,000,000, which will incl. 50 loco., 14 pass. 
cars, 40 caboose cars and about 20,000 tons 
new rails for main lines. (See Cin., Ham. 
& Dayton.) 


Pittsburg Coal.—§Gross earngs. for yr. 
after deducting all chgs. except on Ist 
mortgage bonds, were $4,699,862.89, an incr. 
over prec. yr. of $1,251,468.26. Net commas 
were $1,965,450.25, an incr. of $1,155,351.85, 
or 7.26% on pfd. stk. outst. 


Pittsburg & Lake Erie.—§Co. has decl. 
div. of 25%, pay. Mar. 31 to stk. of record 


Mar. 17. The directors have voted incr. 
in capital stk. of $4,200,000 giving priv. to 
stkholders to subs. in ratio of of hold- 


Books close for rights Mar. 


ings at par. 
Last prev. issue 


17, and terminate Apr. 15. 


was last yr., when stkholders were given 
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right to subs. to $6,000,000 new stk. at par, 
to extent of 5% of holdings. At same time 
an extra div. of 40% was declared. 


Pressed Steel Car.—tThe an. report for 
yr. end. Dec. 31 is the best exhibit ever 
put out by Co. Gross sales of $27,975,000 
were about 2% times larger than prev. yr. 
and nearly 3% times larger than 1908. The 
best yr. Co. has known was 1907, when 
$36,443,000. was earned. Bal. after paymt. 
of pfd. divs. amted. to 693,366, equal to 
5.54% on $12,500,000 com. stk., comp. with 
7.6% earned in prev. yr., but if amt. rec. 
from sale of Canada Car Co. had been de- 
ducted from ae of 1909, Co. would not 
have earned its pfd. div. in that yr. Liquid 
assets as of Dec. 31 amted. to $4,853,000, an 
incr. during yr. of $1,708,700, while quick 
liab. were red. from $2,010,600 to $1,416,000. 
Net workg. capital as of Dec. 31, amted. to 
$3,437,600, an incr. of $2,303,200.—}With 
paymt., on Feb. Ist, of final $500,000 instal- 
mt. of prin. of its notes, issued to amt. of 
$5,000,000 in 1901, Co. is again free of debt, 
just as it started in 1899. Save for short 
interval, plant of Western Steel Car & F. 
Co. (a subsid. entirely owned) was prof. 
oper. almost continu. during yr. Upon com- 
ple. of plans, this subsid. will represent an 
up-to-date steel car plant capable of build- 
ing at rate of 50 cars per day any type of 
cars required, at a lower cost of prod. than 
formerly possible—*Order placed with Co. 
for 20 steel pass. cars by the Boston Elev. 
Order for 1,000 steel gondola cars, auth. 
by court, for Wab.-Pitts. Term., have been 
divided equally betw. Pressed Steel Car 
and Standard Steel Car. Virginia Ry. has 
ordered 1,000 steel coal cars, costing $1,500,- 
000, from Co. Pressed Steel rec. orders for 
2,800 cars in 10 days and instead of clos- 
ing down its No. 1 plant will incr. capacity. 
N. Y., West. & Boston Ry. has ordered 30 
pass. cars from the Pressed Steel Co. 


Railway Steel Spring.—§Co. reports for 
yf. end. Dec. 31 last: Gross, $10,035,453; 
incr., $2,192,142; bal. for divs., $1,755,077; 
incr., $91,318. The surp. after pfd. divs. 
aggre. $810,077, equal to 6% on the $13,500,- 

com. comp. with 5.32 on same stk. prev. 
yr.—tCo. oper. its plants. to almost full 
capacity the entire 12 mos., and weathered 
the dull times profitably.—§Co. decl. reg. 
quar. div. of 134% on pfd. stk. 


Reading.—§Co. reports for mo. of Jan. 
net (all companies), $1,610,634; decr., $206,- 
650. 7 mos. to Jan. 31, net (all companies), 
$10,971,673; decr., $984,152. 


Republic Steel.—*A good report has been 
issued for last 6 mos. of 1910. It shows 
a small gain of $51,000 profit over same 
period of 1909, and this, after heavier chgs. 
for maint. and exhaustion of minerals. 
There remained for half yr. a bal. of 5.04% 
for divs. on the 7% pfd. stk. of $25,000,000, 
which is equal to yrly. rate of 10.14%. This 
is a handsome showing and pledge for safety 
of the pfd. div. 


Rock Island Lines.—§The R. I. Lines re- 
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—~ for mo. of Jan.: Oper. revenue, $5,326,- 
incr. $236,637; oper. inc. $1,049,568; 
ae’ $291,815. For y] mos. end. Jan. 31 oper. 
revenue $41,844,690, incr. $2,023,779; oper. 
ine. $10,747,059, incr. $261,283.—§Co. decl. 
quar. div. of 142%, pay. Mar. 31 to stk. of 
record Mar. 17. 


Rutland.—*The acqui. of 23,520% shares 
of Rutland pfd. by the N. Y., New Haven & 
Hart. from the N. Y. Cen., must be re- 
garded as favor. for the minority-stkhold- 
ers. of that Co., who have been strongly 
opposed to the N.-Y. Cen. ,managemt. 
There are 90,576 shares of Rutland pfd. and 
Central held 47,041 shares. Now the New 
Haven divides respon. of managemt. with 
Central. The N. H. paid about $100 per 
sh. for the stk. With the Rutland linked 
to Boston & Maine, it can be used as a 
very important link in connection with 
through business. 


Seaboard Air Line.—*In cal. yr. 1910, the 
system earned surp. equiv. to full 4% on 
$23,894,100 pfd. and 2.18% on $37,019,400 
com. stk. But as Co. already carries on bal. 
sheet more than $6,000,000 of wunextin- 
guished disct. on securities and recent sales 
of ref. bonds will add about $4,500,000 more, 
divs. are not likely to be paid for some 
time. Extinguishmt. of bond disct. is not, 
under Com. Commission’s rules, a prerequis- 
ite to paymt. of divs., but directors will 
prefer to see this acct. reduced before tak- 
ing any part of surp. earngs. out of prop- 
erty—SEarngs., Jan.: Gross, $1,838,150; 
incr., $154,609; net, $504,657; incr., $20,767 


Sears, Roebuck Co.—*Feb. gross sales 
were $5,484,000 against $4,813,000 Feb. last 
yr., an incr. of 13.92%. Sales total $10,108,- 
000, against $8,874,000 for first 2 mos. of 
1910, an incr. of about 14% 


St. Joseph & Grand ee is 
made that on Feb. 11, Union Pac. owned 
58.07% of entire capital stk. of St. Jo. & 
Grand Isl., and that the following avge. 
prices were paid for stk. purch. during last 
fis. yr.: First pfd., —" per sh.; 2nd, pfd., 
$37.49, and com. $20.07. “Holding as it does 
a majority of the . lb U. P. has deter- 
mined to offer all those who desire to sell 
at the avge. prices above stated for their 
holdings, this offer to remain open 60 days 
from this date.” 


Sloss-Sheffield.—§$Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. 
div. of 1%4%, pay. Apr. 1 to stk. of record 
Mar. 18.—§Co. reports for yr. end. Nov. 30 
net earngs. $881, 522 as comp. with $1,336,947 
for 1909. Bal. for com. div. $202,522, equal 
to 202% .on com. stk. as comp. with 6. 8% 
in prev. yr. 


St. Louis & San Fran.—§Jan.: Gross, $3,- 
612,998; incr., $331,186; net, $1,142,597; incr., 
$187,217. From July ‘1 to Jan. 31: Gross, 
wong ae $1,470,541; net, $8,262,005; 
incr., $894,81 

Southern have closed 


nego. with synd. of French banks, covering 
250,000,000 francs ($50,000,000) Central Pac. 
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Ry. 4% 35-yr> bonds, guar. by So. Pac. 
These bonds will be 500 francs ea., and will 
not be placed in this country. An issue of 
the first 125,000,000 francs will shortly be 
made in France. —§Jan.: Gross earngs., $9,- 
989,085; Sch $406,416; Jan., net, $2,331,646; 


decr., 7 mos. to iP an. 31: Gross, 
$81, 126, 808; incr., $779,323; net, $27,804,012: 
decr., $2, 324, 502—*Fed. Cir. Court has 


thrown out of court suit brought to dis- 
possess So. Pac. from thousands of acres 
of lands in Kern County, val. at many mil- 
lion dollars. Court intimated that the Govt. 
and not individ. could properly bring such 


actions. The ground for dispossess. suit 
was alleged false entry. 

Southern Railway.—jAlthough the div. 
decl. was stated as being “a div.” and not 


a semi-an. disb., it is underst. that Co. will 
contin. to pay divs. and that 6 mos. hence 
another decl. of 1%, or if business condi. 
warrant, 2% will be ordered. Divs. of 2% 
per an. call for $1,200,000 whereas co. in a. 
year 6 mos. of cur. fis. yr. earned $4,088,000 
for divs., equal t 6.8% on the $60,000,000 pfd. 
—§Earngs., Jan.: Gross, $4,869,440; incr., 
$389,221; Jan., net, $1, 171, ,236; incr., $82,189. 


Texas & Pacific—}Practically all 2nd 
mtg. inc. bonds are owned by M. P.’s Iron 
M. branch. Advancemt. of earng. power 
would be important finan. gain to M. P., 
as 5° int. on $23,668,000 bonds owned 
would mean $1,183,400 add. M. P. inc. T. & 
P. prob. earned full 5% on those bonds in 
1910, but needs the inc. Co. is so bonded 
that raising new capital except through bor- 
rowing from controll. Co., would be prac. 
imposs. No int. on inc. bonds has been 
paid for 3 yrs.—§The Co. reports for yr. 
end. Dec. 31 last, surp. after all chgs. and 
deduct. $447,378, comp. with $688,363 in yr. 
prev. (See Mo.-Pacific.) 


Toledo, St. L. & W., Chgo. & Alton.—* 
V.-P. Ross, of Alton- Clover Leaf, in chge. 
of oper., says, “An incr. of $750,000 i in Alton 
earngs. this fis. yr. to date seems fair con- 
sid. drop of 50% in coal traf., which is 40% 
of tonnage and 19 to 20% of frt. earngs. 
Of our car-carrying capacity 54% is coal 
car equipmt. Miscell. traf. is good. Manuf. 
business is down but covering up gradu- 
ally. Merchan. holds up fairly well. 
Country merchants feel they could depend 
upon prompt trans. Clover Leaf earngs. are 
slightly ahead in spite of loss of iron and 
steel traf. Road is in good shape physically 
and maint. Less than 3% of equipmt. is 
bad order cars. Its incr. in oper. ratio is 
much less than Alton’s because it has not 
same density of traf. nor such wear and 
tear."—§Alton earngs., Jan.: Gross, $1,114,- 
504; incr., $156,598; net, $207,140; incr., $39,- 
908.—§8Toledo decl. reg. quar. div. of 1% 
on pfd. stk. pay. Apr. 15 to stk. of record 
Mar. 31—§8Toledo earngs., Ist week Mar.: 
Gross, $66,616; incr., $75. From July 1: 
Gross, $2,605,960; incr., $3,552. Alton, Ist 
week Mar.: Gross, $246,079; decr., $25,231. 
— July 1: Gross, $10,204,535; incr., $731,- 
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Union Bag & Paper.—$Co. has decl. the 
reg. quar. div. of 1% on its ~ pay. Apr. 
+] Books close Mar. 15 and re-open Apr. 


Union yh ma Jan.: Gross, $6,- 
309,715; decr., $200,437; net, $2,060,237; 
decr., $263,296. 7 mos. to Jan. 31: Gross, 
$56,135,132; incr., $1,774,140; net, $23,947,- 
957; decr., $2,032,328.—}A person high in 
councils of U. P. states: “Directors have 
not formulated any def. plan for disposition 
of stk. of So. Pac. which the former Co. owns, 
and that in his opinion the necessity of 
U. P. disposing of its So. P. stk. will not 
arise for a very long time to come, if ever.” 
—tIt is said on good auth. that the Harri- 
man lines will shortly place order for 150,- 
000 tons of steel rails. (See St. Jo. & 
Grand Island. ) 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe—*This Co., which 
controls about 75% of cast_iron pipe busi- 
ness, is oper. plants about 75% of capacity. 
Last yr. Co. turned out more finished cast 
iron pipe than in any cal. yr. since organ. 
This, however, does not mean that profits 
were propor. large, as Co. sold on receding 
market. Co. last fis. yr. earned $546,392, 
an incr. of $389,443 over pre. yr. Basing 
oper. on present status and cur. low prices, 
the Co. is expected to show earngs. for fi s. 
yr. ending May 31, larger than 1910. Two 
eastern Cos. are in the market for about 
100 miles of piping. It is expected that 
this Co. will receive bulk of these orders. 


U. S. Rubber.—*Co. is now near enough 
to close of fis. yr. to give fair index of 
results Mar. 31. Gross sales and net prof. 
will both, in all prob., estab. new high 
records. Co. has already shipped out of 
factories betw. 15% and 20% more foot- 
wear than for entire 1910 yr. Its subsid., 
Rubber Goods Manuf. Co., had best yr. in 
its history in the fis. 12 mos. to Dec. 31. 
Sales understood to have exc. $32,000,000, 
which in connection with U- S. Rubber will 

e total gross sales betw. $75,000,000 and 
Se It is only fair to state that 

S. Rubber gross this yr. is getting bene- 
fit of fully ‘$6,000,000 through addition of 
Revere Rubber Co. business. Taking its 
share in individual earngs. of its subsid. 
into consid., it is believed that U. S. Rub- 
ber will earn betw. 11% and 12% on its 
$25,000,000 com. stk. The question of com. 
divs. will almost certainly receive serious 
consid. shortly after close of fis. yr. Pres. 
Colt stated in 1910 that com. divs. would 
then have begun had not outlook for crude 
rubber prices been so serious.—§Rubber 
Goods Manuf. Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 
134% on pfd. stk., pay. Mar. 15, to stk. of 
record Mar. 10. 

U. S. Steel—*The Carnegie Co. reports 
sales of 15,000 tons rails for export to 
Argentine. The Illinois Co. reports domes- 
tic sales of 4,000 tons on miscell. orders, 
and the Tennessee Co. 500 tons, making a 
total of 19,500 tons ae with the U. S. 
Steel Corp. during week in Feb.—* 


Gary mills last Ty " peamahened from 


500 to 800 men. The rail mill has 100,000 
tons booked or enough for 2 mos.’ oper. 
Fifth blast furnace blown in. Officials have 
been surprised at manner in which revival 
in demand for steel has contin. Present 
bookings coming in at rate of betw. 41,000 
and 42,000 tons per day, comp. with Feb. 
avge. of about $0,000 tons per day daily 
and 22,000 tons during Dec. and much of 
Jan. Steel is today the brightest spot in the 
industrial firmament. The Co. is today oper. 
at slightly better than 70% of capacity, 
comp. with less than 50% at the low point 
touched, fitst week in Jan. Feb. shipmts. 
of over 30,000 tons per day, comp. with 25,- 
000 tons in Jan. It is prob. that figures for 
cur. mo. will show 33,000° tons per day— 
possibly more. The really surprising feat- 
ure, however, is that with R. R. orders are 
only 20% to 25% of normal, new business’ 
for last 10 days has come in at close to 
actual prod. capacity. If R. R. buying 
should suddenly appear, an undesirable con- 
gestion might easily occur.—§Corp. reports 
unfilled orders as 3,400,543 tons on Feb. 28. 
This comp. with unfilled orders of 3,110,919 
tons on Jan. 31, 1911; 2,674,757 tons on Dec. 
31, 1910; 2,760,413 tons on Nov. 30, 1910; 
2,871,949 tons on Oct. 31, 1910; 3,158,106 
tons on Sept. 30, 1910; 5,402,514 tons on 
ae 1910, and 5,927,031 tons on Dec. 


Virginia Caro Chemical.—jEarngs. for 
cur. fis. yr. are largest in Co.’s history, and 
if present rate is maint. until end of May, 
which seems likely, bal. avail. for divs. for 
full yr. will equal 12% on com. stk. This 
will comp. with 10.42% last yr., 7.14% in 
1909 and 3.72% in 1908. Stk. was recently 
admitted for trading on the Coulisse of 
Paris Bourse, and will be in good investmt. 
demand on other side. French fertilizer 
Cos. return only about 4% on investmt. 
vty while Va.-Caro. com. returns about 
Y%%. The French people have always been 
large users of chem. fertilizers —§Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 2%, pay. Apr. 15 to stk. of 
record Mar. 31. 

Wabash.—-*When new status of M. P. is 
estab., the int. which will hereafter dom- 
inate will assume voice in managemt. of 
some 12,600 miles from Buffalo, Pitts. and 
N. O. to Pac. coast. Wab. will feel the 
new order more than any other. M. P. 
holds in its own or Iron Moun. treas. 25% 
of the $39,141,000 Wab. pfd. and about 5% 
of $53,189,000 com. Wab. itself owns, hav- 
ing exch. therefor first and ref. bonds, $28,- 
834,000 of the $30,000,000 deben. bonds.—§ 
Jan.: Gross earngs., $2,236,494; incr., $85,- 
274; ‘net, $476,080; decr., $162,573.—+Co. has 
been handicapped by its Pitts. project, in 
which it has invested $12,000,000 cash, $10,- 
000,000 of its com. stk., and a guar. on 
$8,000,000 Wheeling & Lake Erie notes. As 
both Wheeling & Pitts. Term. prop. are 
in receivership, Wab. is awaiting satis. re- 
org. that will enable Wheeling to take care 
of its notes, which have matured and are 
held by banking int., with Wabash guar. 
still attached. (See Mo.-Pac.) 
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Wabash, Pitts. Terminal.—*Announcemt. 
of consol. of the two protective comm. of 
the Co.’s bondholders, until now at swords’ 
points, opens the way for final settlemt. of 
affairs. Co, is now oper. under a receiver, 
installed in June, 1908, on the failure of 
Co. to meet at that time int. on the $30,- 
236,000 first mtg. bonds. The entire capital 
stk. of the Term. Co. is owned by Wabash, 
and the real security underlying these first 
mtg. bonds was a contract with the parent 
Co. and Wheeling & Lake Erie, controlled 
by the Term. Co. whereby these Cos. agreed 
to make up any deficiency in the int. re- 
quiremts. of the Ist and 2nd mtg. bonds 
up to 25% of gross earngs. derived from 
traf. east of Chgo. and St. Louis inter- 
changed with Term. Co. The Term. Co. 
itself, oper. but 67 miles of road, could 
hardly be expected to earn a return on the 
enormous outlay incurred to purch. en- 
trance into Pitts. Even in 1907, its best 
yr., its net inc. was but $905,257, comp. 
with int. chgs. of $1,453,479. Thus, the fail- 
ure of Wabash and Wheel. & Lake Erie to 
fulfill their agreemt. left receivership the 
only alternative. The Wheel. & Lake Erie 
also went into hands of receiver in June, 
1908, on its failure to meet int. on its notes 
held by Wabash and also int. on its $12,000,- 
000 gen. mtg. bonds. (See Wabash.) 


Western Maryland.—§Co. reports Dec.: 
Gross, $553,416, incr., $26,180; net, $149,254, 
decr., $11,624. 6 mos. to Dec. 31: Gross, 
$3,776,088, incr., $338,302; net, $1,330,170, 
incr., $73,884 

Westinghouse.—§Co.’s report for yr. end. 


Dec. 31 last shows total gross sales $6,256,- 
823.59, which, with other inc., made total 
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for yr. $6,259,092.99, end. for oper., 
$4,893,804.79; depre., size 7a 02: int. on 
bonds, $4,200; and ee expen., $2,799.70, 
or total of $5,027,585.51, leaving profit of 
$1,231,507.48. Cash divs. of $209,984, and 
divs. of $1,500,000 in stk. were paid during 
yr. The surp., after paymt. of all chgs. and 
divs., was equal to almost 25% on com. and 
pfd. ‘outst. The Electric & Manuf. Co. and 
the Machine Co. jointly recd. three large 
foreign orders. One was for a complete 
equipmt. for the Nikkon Gas & Electric Co. 
of Nikkon, Japan. The second calling for 
two 5,000 h. p. turbo-generators, with 
equipmt., from the Light, Power & Tram- 
way Co. of Rio de Janeiro, following a large 
order from same Co. recd. some time ago. 
The third order came from Mexico, and 
calls for large amt. of electrical equipmt.— 
§Switch & Signal Co. reports for yr. end. 
Dec. 31 last: Gross inc., $6,259,093; incr., 
$3,633,960; bal. for div., $1,231,507, incr., 
$905,525 and surp. for yr., $931,723, incr., 
$904,913.—§The Westingh. Air Brake has 
decl. reg. quar. div. of 244%, an extra div. 
of 14%%, and a special div. of 1%, the same 
as 3 mos. ago. 


Western Union.—§Co. decl. quar. div. of 
M of 1%, pay. Apr. 15 to stk of record Mar. 
20. Reports for quar. end. Mar. 31 (partly 
est.) surp. for div., $1,470,000, incr., $108,- 
000. (See Am. Tel. & Tel .) 


Wisconsin Central.—* Wis. Cen., the Chgo. 
div. of Soo line, this yr. will earn ap- 
prox. 3% on com. stk.; if earngs. for 6 mos. 
end. Dec. 31 last, are a criterion. Last yr. 
it earned 24% on com. after paymt. of 4% 
on pfd. No divs. have been paid on com. 





Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month, 


Anaconda-Amalgamated.—jOf changes at 
different mines of Anaconda, to effect low- 
ering mining costs per Ib., the most 
import. is in hoisting by electricity and 
compressed air instead of by steam, as 
well as pumping and underground haulage 
by electricity. 24 new locom. have recently 
been purch. Another import. change is im- 
proved ventil. in mines. Already 13 shafts 
have been equipped with fans varying from 
40,000 to 90,000 cu. ft. of air per min. The 
cost of prod. copper for Anaconda prop. for 
1910 was close to 9¥%c. per Ib., and for cer- 
tain mos. as low as 8c. Engineers state 
that by new method, present hoisting cost 
will be reduced 50%. It is est. that a saving 
of $500,000 will be effected yrly.—*Price 
paid by Amal. Co. for Metals Selling Co. 
stk. is $246 a sh.. or $12,300,000 if all stk. 


comes in. Bal. sheet of Metals Selling Co. 
as of Dec. 31, 1910, shows 40,000 shs. of 
Int. Smelting & Ref. at par $4,000,000; other 
investmts. $202,000; cash and accts. receiv., 
$14,029,499, a total of $18,231,499; less accts. 
payable $7,270,779, leaving total for capital 
and surp. $10,960,719.—*The $12,500,000 5% 
two-yr. notes of Amal. Copper Co. have 
been oversubscribed. 


Arizona Copper.—tThe Co. has been . 
very large — for yrs. At present —- 
is at rate of 36,000,000 Ibs. per an 
vr. end. Sept. 30, 1910, it amted. to 32,210,- 
000 Ibs. at a cost of approx. 9¥ec. 


Braden.—tOre reserves according to Mr. 
Yeatman’s est., in spring 1910, 7,000,000 tons 
assaying 2.7% copper. In this est. no ore 
allowed below third level in Fortuna or 





asia as 


ae 
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Teniente mine. Probably new computation 
will be made and a consid. incr. shown. Ore 
consid. higher than most prop. of this class. 
Should engineer deem it advisable to lower 
grade slightly, the tonnage would be largely 
incr. Several million tons assaying at least 
2%, not est. in reserves. 


British Columbia.—*Co. reports net for 
Jan. $17,034 and cost of prod. copper 11.59c. 
per Ib. Prod. was 827,272 lbs. refined cop- 
per, 2,376 ozs. gold and 9,545 ozs. silver. 
Cold weather and inability to get coke in- 
terfered with oper. A new source of coke 
supply will be estab. when Canadian Pac. 
compl. exten. this yr. along Kettle River 
to Nicola Valley coal mines. Frt. rates on 
coal and coke from this source will be 
materially lower than present rates.—*Feb. 
net earngs. of Co. approx. $24,600 as comp. 
with $17,034 for prev. mo. Cost per Ib. of 
copper was 9.53c. against 11,59 in Jan. 


Butte Coalition —fCo. is receiving . divs. 
on its 520,000 shs. of Anaconda, 3,000 shs. 
of Int. Smelting & Ref. stk., and int. on 
Co.’s $3,700,000 surp. about $1,165,000 per 
an, At present rate of divs., namely, 25c. 
per sh. quar., disb. call for $1,000,000 an., 
which leaves consid. surp. above div. re- 
quiremts. With paymt. of quar. div., Mar. 
1, 1911, Co. has disb. $3,950,000. In add. 
to orig. $3,700,000 surp. Co. has consid. cash 
bal. accumu. from oper. during past yr. 
The Coalition mines employ only 500 men 
where formally they employed 1,200. The 
ore mined is enormously rich in copper, and 
higher in gold and silver val. than in yrs. 


Butte & Superior.—}While attracting lit- 
tle atten. in market, still continues to ship 
about 400 tons ore daily to Basin concen- 
trator. In few weeks Co. should make ship- 
mts. 600 tons a day, which figures net 
$1,500 a dav. Officials confident earngs. this 
yr. will more than pay debts. 


Calumet & Arizona—Superior & Pitts.— 
*At a sp. meeting, directors decl. div. of $1 
sh., payable Mar. 27. Sup. & Pitts. also 
decl. div. 86c. sh., payable to stk. of record 
Mar. 18. C. & A. holders have auth. incr. 
stk. from 200,000 to 650,000 shs. for purpose 
acq. control and more than 50% of latter 
has been dep. for exch. Merger effective 
Apr. 1, when there will be 628,571 shs. C. & 
A., ieaving 21,429 in treasy.—tIn 1910 C. & 
A. prod. 28,263,000 Ib., incr. 600,000 over 
1909. S. & P. incr. from 24,000,000 to 26,- 
000,000. Both showed decided decr. in out- 
put last quar., comp. with high level at 
mid yr. ew Co. will have output of 54,- 
000,000 Ibs. When desirable can be incr. S. 
& P.’s cost 1909 10c.; C. & A., 9c. New Co. 
should prod. copper close to 9c. On 13c. 
market means earngs. of $2,400,000, or some- 
thing less than $4 sh. 


Calumet & Hecla.—*Now that the vari- 
ous Co.’s making up the Cal. & Hecla group 
have “informally” approved of consol., the 
next devel. will be a hearing Mar. 28.—t 
Looking at proposed merger from broad 
viewpoint, it is very evident that if the 


consol. be carried out it would work out 
for the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Economies of $1,000,000 a yr. could 
be introduced and turn unprofitable prod. 
into profitable. Co. decl. quar. div. of $6. 
3 mos. ago a div. of $6 was decl. This 
time a yr. ago, $8 was paid. Div. is pay. 
Mar. 25 to stk. of record Mar. 13. 


Chino.—}D. C. Jackling predicts that first 
section of the Chino mill will be oper. by 
July 1. Of partic. int. is statemt. to effect 
that Chino should devel. 45,000,000 tons of 
porphyry ore, 70% of which should be avail. 
for steam shovel oper., which amt. would 
be suff. to oper. mill at 3,000 tons per day 
for 30 yrs. 


East Butte Copper.—7Co. is now hoisting 
about 1,500 tons of ore per week, and avges. 
about 5.1% copper. It consists of about 900 
tons per week of high grade ore avging. 
6.9%, and 600 tons of low grade ore avging. 
2.7%. The prod. therefore is at rate of 
about 15,000,000 Ibs. per an., and at present 
costs and copper prices annual net profit 
avail. for divs. should be about $600,000. 
Costs have been very much reduced, partly 
by improvemt. in equipmt. but prin. by dis- 
cov. last yr. of the Pittsmont vein which is 
38 ft. wide, and about 28 ft. in width avges., 
according to assays, nearly 10% copper. 


Ely Central.—*A plan for reorgan. of Co. 
has been presented to the 4,000 stkholders. 
The cap. stk. is reduced from $16,000,000 to 
$8,000,000, by reducing par val. of stk. from 
$10 to $5. To finan. Co., the stkholders are 
asked to contrib. 15 cents per sh. on present 
holdings, which will prod. a fund of $240,- 
000 to prov. for paymt. of debts and receiv- 
er’s expen. that may be allowed by Nevada 
court, as well as for future developmt. work. 
As security for this contrib. there will be 
an auth. issue of bonds of $500,000 in new 
Corp. The stkholders to receive one sh. of 
stk. of the new Corp. for two shs. of pres- 
ent one, which will leave stk. in treas. of 
par val. of $4,000,000 to provide workg. 
capital. 


Granby.—*Co. during Jan. prod. 1,758,518 
Ibs. copper, 33,730 ozs. of silver and 4,426 
ozs. gold. This comp. with 1,645,613 Ibs. 
copper, 35,083 ozs. silver and 4,460 ozs. gold 
in prev. mo. and with 2,077,985 lbs. copper, 
31,581 ozs. silver and 4,760 ozs. gold in Jan. 
yr. ago. During Jan. for 2nd successive mo. 
eight furnaces were in full blast. Net cop- 
per cost during mo. was about 10.50 cents. 


Greene-Cananea.—Co. has been engaged 
for past 3 yrs. in remodeling and enlarging 
the old reduction works. This spring 
should witness its comple. Since close 
down, when this work was begun, about 
$4,000,000 has been expend. During Feb. 
Co. prod. 3,906,000 Ibs. of copper, 98,424 ozs. 
silver, and 468 oz. gold, ccpper prod. being 
300,000 Ibs. in excess of Jan., and greatest 
for any mo. since curtailmt. was inaug. in 
July, when 4,500,000 Ibs. were prod. Cost of 
prod. for 1910, when 46,400, Ibs. were 
prod., was close to llc. per Ib., incl. constr. 
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When work is completed, this should be 
mat. reduced. With remodeled plants, Co. 
will have capacity of 6,000,000 Ibs. per me 
On a prod. of 3,500,000 Ibs. per mo., on 
124%ec. copper, is earng. about 25 cents per 
sh. on its 2,500,000 shs. Co. is in position 
to incr. prod. when conditions warrant. We 
figure present costs would allow profit of 
about two cents per lb. on present market. 
The report for the yr. end. Dec. 31, 1910, 
will show Co.s’ prod. last yr. amted. to 
45,771,925 lbs. of copper, 1,187,820 ozs. of 
silver and 5 ozs. of gold. The oper. 
profit is est. at $1,300,000, which, after de- 
ducting $350,000 for constr., will leave a final 
profit of approx. $650,000 


Goldfield Consol.—*Net profits for Jan. 
were $552,626, comp. with $488,708 in Dec. 
and $519,300 a yr. ago. Gross val. were 
$798,177, comp. with $746,761 in Dec. and 
$867,450 in Nov. A record ee 27,092 
was milled. This comp. with 25,550 tons 
milled during Dec.—§Goldfield Consol. has 
decl. reg. quar. div. of 30 cents per sh. and 
usual extra div. of 20 cents per sh., pay. 
Apr. 30 to holders of record Mar. 31. Jan. 
profits were over $600,000 


Inspiration potion sosompe report of Co., date 
Mar. 1, gives tonnage at 22,229,000 tons avg- 
ing. 2%, of which "8.739.000 tons is devel. 
and 3,490,000 tons partially devel. This 
comp. with 21,737,000 tons Feb. 1 


La Rose Consol.—tCo. made very good 
showing closing mo. with oper. prof. of 
$118497 Prod. amted. to 318,197 ozs. sil- 
ver, having a gross val. of $168,468. 


Nipissing.—* Prod. in Feb. was 354,259 ozs. 
of silver, having est. net val. of $185,332. 
Ore shipped val. of $90,400. Although 
under-ground oper. were further restricted 
last mo., the output comp. favor. with Jan. 
when 371,559 ozs. were prod., and with Dec. 
when 381,326 ozs. were prod.—fCo. is in a 
very strong position finan. Feb. 18, 1911, 
Co. had surp. of $1,125,816 cash on hand, ore 
in transit, at smelters, and at mine ready 
for shipmt. 


Quincy.—tIt is seldom one has oppor- 
tunity to purch. Quincy under $70 per sh., 
independent of copper metal or gen. market 
condi., for Co. is paying $4 per sh. in divs., 
and can contin. such paymts. on 12c. cop- 
per, for in 1910 it earned nearly $6 per sh. 
on its 110,000 shs., and it is today earng. 
8%% on present selling price. Co. has 
added mat. to’ underground resources 
through purch. of 800 acres. of adj. land 
from St. Mary’s Mineral Land Co., which 
is to be paid for $150,000 per an. for 3 yrs., 
which paymts. can easily be made out of 
earngs. without endangering quar. div. 
disbursemts. of $1 per sh. Quincy stk. 
sold as high as 92 in 1910 and as high as 
148 in 1907. Co. has been a steady prod. 
and div. payer for over 50 yrs., and has paid 
nearly $20,000,000 in divs. Gen. Manager 
Lawton is auth. for statemt. that Co.’s un- 
mined territory should give as large prod. 
as has already been extracted, 
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Ray Consol.—jCo. is the first of new low 
grade porphyries to begin prod. An ex- 
cellent record in constr. and equipmt. has 
been made. Ray is the 2nd largest porph y 
mine in the U. S., having upwards of 80. 
000,000 tons of ore in reserve. Cost of 
prod. has been placed at 9c. per Ib:, which 
would indic. at 12%c. copper, allowing for 
mill and smelter losses, the enormous net 
recover. val. of more than $80,000,000, or 
nearly $60 per sh. 


Tonopah-Belmont.—tThe Co. is report- 
ing remarkable underground devel., almost 
sensational in so far as prop. has devel. 
to depth of over 1,200 ft., an ore body from 
20 to 50 ft. in width, avging. from $20 to 
$100 per ton in val. Co. is earng. approx. 
$160,000 a mo. net, and it is the intention 
to maint. profits at that figure. On Feb. 
27 the div. rate was incr. from 15c. to 25c. 
per sh. quarterly, pay. Apr. 1, to stkholders 
of record Mar. 15. As Co. has outst. 1,500,- 
000 shs., this rate calls for $1,500,000 per 
an. ‘Co. has on hand $1,000,000 cash, and 
it is stated that as long as earngs. are suff. 
to keep cash on hand at this fig., net prof. 
over present div. requiremt. will be disb. 
from time to time as extra divs. 


Tuolumne.—jContract for treating ore 
has been awarded to Washoe smelter. The 
Co. is shipping 100 tons of ore daily, which 
is running from 7 to 11% coppér.—*Co. is 
now earng. net from $20,000 to $22,000 per 
mo. During Jan. 2,703 tons of rock prod. 
491,911 Ibs. copper and 8,220 ozs. silver. 
Shipmts. are being maint., avging. over 9% 
copper, and prod. costs are in the vicinity 
of 7c. per Ib. Co. has about $400,000 cash 


in treas. 


Utah-Nevada Consol——j}Utah Copper 
rod. in Jan. 6,707,116 Ibs. copper, and 
evada 5,268,954. This comp. with high 
mark for Utah in May, 1910, of 8,862,000, 
and for Nevada, in July, 1910, of 6,896,000. 
The avge. output of Utah for 3 mos. end. 
July 31, 1910, was 8,600,000 Ibs; conseq., 
Jan.’s output of 6,700,000-is a decr. from 
this avge. of 1,900,000 Ibs., or over 21%. 
Nevada avge. mo. output for quar. end. July 
31, 1910, was 6,200,000, and Jan.’s output 
shows a decr. from this avge. of 1,000,000 
Ibs., or 16%. The porphyries are curtailg. 
as drastically as any other large int.— 
§Nevada Consol. has decl. usual quar. div. 
of 37%c. ash. The Utah ag has decl. the 
usual quar. div. of 75c. a sh 


Wolverine.—* Directors will meet early in 
Mar. for action on semi-an. div. due in Apr. 
The reg. $5 half-yrly. distrib. will prob. 
be decl. Co., with its low costs and small 
cap., has an advan. over all Lake Sup. min- 
ing Cos. There are but 60,000 shs. and incl. 
constr. total cost of laying sy oy down in 
N. Y. is about 7%c. a lb. For 12 mos. end. 
Dec. 31, 1910, aoe ge approx. $522,500 on 
prod. of 9,500,000 Ib 

Yukon.— — cing for yr. end. Dec. 31, 
shows net earngs. totaled $1,569,703, of 
which $140,068 was for depre. and $1,400,- 
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000 a in divs., leaving profit and ee 
su for yr. $29,635. Co. was incorp. 
1907 and has issued statemts. only for last 
2 Page so that comp. of earngs. are not avail. 
s net earngs., equiv. to 8.8% on 
$17 500,000 stk. outst., were nearly 3 times 
as large as net in 1908, which were placed 
at about $550,000 by Pres. Guggenheim. 
Divs. at rate of 8% per an. were inaug. in 
Sept., 1909, and have been paid to date. In 
Jan., 1910, Co. incrd. capital to present fig- 
ure by sale of 297,000 shs. at par to stkhold- 
we Co.’s total div. distrib. to date is $2,- 
600.—8Co. has decl. usual quar. div. of 
mn pay. Mar. 31. Books close Mar. 13 and 
re-open Apr. 1 


Copper Notes. — *Coppe Producers’ 
statemt. for Feb. shows stks. e hand incr. 
14,198,280 Ibs. Domestic deliv. 50,518,998. 
a 45,111,019. Total consump. 95,630,- 

17. The stks. were 156,637,770, and prod. 
109,828,297.—tCopper ints. would do well to 
watch of China, aad So. Am. and Mexico, 
as large prosp. consumers of coppers, ~~» 
So. Am. and China. The Nikkon Gas 


Elec. Co. of Japan, Rio Janeiro Light, Power 
Co. of So. Am., and the Campania Benef. 
of Mexico, have recently placed large orders 
in this country for electrical equipmt. 
These countries present a large and rapidl 
expand. field for electrical equipmt., which 
will consume a vast amt. of copper, and a 
12%c. price is very attractive to foreign 
interests. In Jan. prod. of copper, based 
on Producers’ Asso. figures, amted. to 3,- 
709,000 Ibs. 4 day. In Feb. prod. amted. 
to 3,922,000 Ibs. per day, and on basis of a 
31-day mo., output would have been 121,581,- 
000 Ibs. for Feb., which is larger than ex- 
pected in view of curtailmt. of prod. Prod. 
can be controlled—consump. cannot. Con- 
sump. for Feb. were disappointg.—only 
968,496 Ibs. for Europe and 43, 578,118 ibs. 
for this country. It is reasonable to an- 
ticipate recov. in consump. of this country 
to basis of 65,000,000 Ibs. per mo., which 
was the consump. for many mos. in 1910. 
12c. copper encourages consump., and there 
is reason to anticipate that use of copper 
by wire manuf. this yr. will be extremely 
large in comp. with past 3 yrs. 





The Figure Chart. 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July Ticker down to 


closing price of 20 standard railway stocks, 


Oct. Feb. Mar. 
18 20 a 
119 
118 118 118 
117 117 117 117 117 
116 116 116 116 
115 115 115 


114 114 114 114 
113 113 113 113 
112 112 112 
111 


date given. It is based on the daily average 
and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910. 
June Aug. 
22 17 
119 
118 118 
117 117 
116 116 
115 115 115 
114 114 114 
113 113 113 113 
112 112 112 112 112 
111 111 111 111 
110 110 110 
109 109 109 
108 108 
107 107 
106 


July 
27 

















INQUIRIES 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 


of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. 


Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 


enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Imports and Exports. 
P.—Imports and exports are given out 
monthly by the U. S. Government. They are 
published in most of the big dailies which 

have good financial columns. z 





“The Force of the Market.” 


J. C. M—Our understanding of the method 
explained in the article “Calculating the Force 
of the Market,” in the January Ticker, is 
that a “bull day” is one when the stock closed 
above the average for the day, and above the 
opening, while the reverse is a “bear day.” If 
the stock remains so nearly stationary that it 
does not give this signal in either direction, 
then that would be neither bull nor bear, and 
the trader would draw no conclusions what- 
ever from it. 





Figuring Averages. 

Will you kindly tell us how to figure the 
average on 10 rails, and also what railroad 
stocks are usually used?—G. 

You will find numerous discussions of this 
matter in past issues of THe Ticker. In Vol. 
V. Rollo Tape explains the subject in detail. 
Briefly, the following is a good selection of 
ten rails for averages: Atchison, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, St. Paul, Lehigh Valley, New York 
Central, Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific. 





Execution of Stop Orders. 

Would like to ask if putting a two-point 
stép order in, means selling at the market, pro- 
viding market drops off 4 or 5 points without 
making a quotation between?—H. G. 

An order to sell stocks on stop becomes a 
market order as soon as the price declines to 
or below your stop price. If the market opens 
several points lower, at a point below your 
stop price, it is your broker's duty to sell your 
stock at once at the best price obtainable. 





A Business Man’s Investment. 

W. B.—By “a business man’s investment” is 
meant a stock or bond, the value of which de- 
pends to a certain extent on general business 
conditions, or upon the prosperity of the com- 
pany. The business man is supposed to have 


a certain degree of judgment in regard to 
these matters, so that he =v safely invest in 


securing a 


such a stock or bond, thereby 





somewhat higher rate of interest than can be 
secured by the investor who knows nothing 
of general conditions and must therefore 
place his money in an investment which will 
be safe under any conditions. 

In other words, “a business man’s invest- 
ment” is slightly speculative but not highly so. 
The speculative elements involved in it are of 
such a character as to be understood and ap- 
preciated by the business man. 





Essential Statistics. 

A. S.—The figures in essential statistics rep- 
resent an average for the month—unless other- 
wise stated, or unless they are of such a char- 
acter as to make it self-evident that they are 
the total for the month. For example, New 
Securities Listed, Bank Clearings, Gold Move- 
ments, Balance of Trade, Production of Iron 
and Copper, Building Operations and Busi- 
ness Failures, are, of course, totals for the 
month. Net Surplus of Idle Cars shows idle 
cars at the latest date obtainable before going 
to press, compared with the corresponding 
date in previous months or years. This sur- 
plus is given out twice a month, so that the 
figures shown in Essential Statistics are not 
continuous, but they answer the purpose for 
which they were intended by showing the gen- 
eral tendency. 





Averages of Twelve Industrials. 


J. T.—We have never made up a figure 
chart on the averages of the twelve industrials 
because we do not think these averages form 
as good an index of the situation as the aver- 
ages of twenty rails. The different industrial 
companies are affected by widely varying con- 
ditions. For example, the conditions which 
would make good business for the fertilizer 
companies at have little or no effect on 
the steel companies, and rubber or leather 
might be influenced by still a third set of con- 
ditions entirely distinct from the other two. 
It is true that these variations tend to average 
themselves out to a certain extent, when a list 
of twelve important industrial stocks is con- 
sidered, yet it does not seem to us that such 
averages can be as reliable as an index of the 
market as the averages of railroad stocks, 
where conditions affecting the different com- 
panies are substantially the same. 

The Wall Street Journal occasionally pub- 
lishes a column showing the course of the 
market, from which you can easily make up 
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a figure chart on the industrials, which would 
= your purpose if you think it worth 
while 





Short Sales and Corners. 

Is there any way of protecting short sales, 
such as there is in protecting long sales with 
large margin or buying outright? I under- 
stand that short sales are always marginal 
accounts.—E. H. 

Margin protects short sales in just the same 
way as it protects trades on the long side. If 

ou sell 100 shares XYZ at 90, a margin of 
31 000 Protects your trade until the price rises 
to 100; $2,000 to 110, etc. 

Your only protection against a corner is in 
the use of stop loss orders. However, the 
danger from corners under present conditions 
in the New York stock market is so small that 
it is hardly worth considering. For many 

ears we have had but one corner—that in 

orthern Pacific in 1901. This occurred as a 
result of a misunderstanding among the large 
interests, which were at the time competing 
for control. Since that time there has been a 
great change in the relations among the pre- 
dominating interests in the market, so that 
danger of another corner of this kind 
would seem to be very remote: 

Some years ago a large operator attempted 
to run a partial corner in a well-known active 
issue. A leading private banking house sent 
word requesting him to call, and he was told 
that he must abandon the corner and close out 
his holdings, otherwise his banking accommo- 
dations would be curtailed in a way to seri- 
ously injure his business. There was nothing 
for him to do but comply, and he did it 
promptly. 

Ever since this Northern Pacific corner in 
1901 the public has had an unreasonable and 
ee groundless fear of corners on the 

ew York Stock Exchange. 





Meaning of “Stop.” 

Please advise the meaning of the word 
“stop” when given with an order to buy or sell 
stock. I recently gave the following order: 
When Pennsylvania was selling at 129 I gave 
an order to buy 100 full Pennsylvania at 128 
on stop, good for the day only. The broker 
questioned my order and stated that the way 
I worded same was improper, and said it was 
a market order; I claimed that it did not be- 
come a market ‘order until the stock touched 
128 first; then it was the duty of the floor man 
to buy at the best possible figure, whether it 
was below or above the figure stated_ Am I 
right or is he?—H. Z. 

Your broker is correct. To give the order 
in accordance with your intention you should 
have worded it as follows: 

“Buy 100 full Pennsylvania at market as 
soon as a round lot sale is made at 128.” 

The word “stop” is only used in an order 
when the trader desires to buy at a price 
above the current market as soon as the 
stock reaches a certain figure, or desires, to 
sell at a price below the current market when 
the price declines to a certain figure. We 
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think, however, that your broker was wrong 
in saying that your odie: as given was an or- 
der to buy at the market, for your order 
showed plainly that you did not understand 
the use of the word “stop.” 


‘Collateral Margin—Stop Order Method on 


Short Side. 


I have been interested in this method for 
some time, but as yet have not practiced it. I 
would like to see an article giving in detail the 
manner in which the owner of the stock 
would place it with his broker when operating 
this way. As I understand it, he has to put 
up a considerable cash margin if the trade 
goes against him, or he has to endorse the 
certificate and turn it over to his broker as 
the margin, jn which later case does the bro- 
ker hold this stock simply in trust to protect 
the deal, or does he not generally demand the 
right to loan the same? Is it kept in the name 
of the owner or not, and does he get back his 
original certificate when the deal is closed in 
his favor? Does he receive any receipt for 
the certificate when it is so placed in his bro- 
ker’s hands for the above purpose? 

In the October Ticker you published an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Practical Stop Order Meth- 
od,” showing when to buy. tf it would be 
possible for you to publish an article revers- 
ing this alt nerf that is, when to sell short, 
say against long stocks, by a similar method, 
I ~ the details would be highly interesting. 

If you sell short against long stocks owned 
by you, depositing your certificate with your 
broker to serve as margin on the short sale, 
he will require you to sign an agreement per- 
mitting him to hypothecate these stock certifi- 
cates. It is almost necessary for him to do 
this in order to handle the deal to advantage. 
He gives you a receipt for your certificate, 
and if you were to insist upon it, he would 
usually be willing to agree to return to you 
your original certificate when the deal is 
closed. He could do this even if the certifi- 
cate had been put up for a loan by arranging 
to get back the original certificate for you. 
In case of the broker’s failure, if you had a 
receipt bearing the number of your certificate, 
you would be able to identify your certificate. 
Ordinarily customers do not care whether 
they get back their original certificate or an- 
other one just like it. The i important point is 
to select a thoroughly reliable broker when 
operating on this plan. Further details in the 
current chapter of “Studies in Stock Specu- 
lation.” 

The stop order method you refer to is in- 
tended to be used on either the long or the 
short side. The description applies to the 
long side, but you have only to reverse the 
operation in order to use it on the short side 
in exactly the same way. We think by re- 
reading the article with this idea in mind, you 
will find it perfectly clear. 





Overbought and Oversold—Foreign Trans- 
actions—Stop Orders—Tape Reading. 
(1) In considering the question of the 
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market being overbought or oversold, what 
amount of stock do you consider it necessary 
to change hands in order to reverse the given 
condition ? 

(2) Are the shares transacted in foreign 
markets of sufficient importance to make it 
advisable to take them into account when con- 
sidering the indications given by volume of 
sales? 

(3) I understand stop orders are not 
reported on the tape. Are these orders re- 
ported in the lists of transactions printed 
in the Evening Sun and the JVall Street 
Journal? 

(4) Suppose the following transactions in 
U. P. appear on the tape: 


(a) 100—175% 


(b) 300—175% 
(c) 1000—175 
(d) 100—175% 


How correct is the assumption that (b) and 
(c) are offerings, indicating that some one is 
disposing of stocks, or “distribution” of 1,300 
shares, and that (d) indicates the accumula- 
tion of 100 shares? (This procedure to be 
carried on from day to day.)—F. C 
It would be impossible to answer your first 
question. There is no connection between the 
amount of stock which changes hands and the 
increase or decrease in the outstanding short 
interest. In order to decide that point, you 
would have to find out whether the sales re- 
corded were short sales or liquidation by long 
holders. The only way to tell this is by the 
action of the market. An experienced tape 
reader or student of fluctuations from day to 
day can form an intelligent judgment on this 
point, but no one can actually know positively, 
as there is no way of ascertaining the facts. 
(2) Transactions of American stocks in 
foreign markets are not important enough to 
be considered in the study of volumes, besides 
there is no official record of such transactions. 
(3) Executions of stop orders are not re- 
ported on the tape nor included in the lists of 
continuous quotations as printed in the papers. 
(4) You cannot arrive at a definite con- 
clusion in this way, because you do not know 
whether these sales are of long stocks or are 
merely short sales of a bearish operator. Fre- 
quently a big trader will drive the price of a 
stock down % a point on heavy transactions, 
merely to test the market’s ability to take 
stock. He may buy all this back again within 
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fifteen minutes. Moreover, in a very active 
market you cannot be sure that sales are actu- 
ally made in exactly the order in which they 
come out on the tape, as there is frequently 
a good deal of confusion so that the reporter 
may not catch the transactions in exact order. 
The idea you suggest here is a very plausi- 
ble one, and thousands of traders have devoted 
a good deal of time to studying it. It offers 
a useful indication to the tape reader in con- 
nection with other considerations, but cannot, 
we think, be used successfully alone. It is 
carefully ‘discussed in “Studies in Tape Read- 
ing,” by “Rollo Tape,” price $3.06 postpaid, 
and we recommend that you read this book. 


Book Review 


The Earning Power of Railroads, 1911 
Edition. By Floyd W. Mundy, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange firm of 
James H. Oliphant & Company. (Moody’s.) 
For sale by Ticker Pub. Co. 


Presents the vital facts regarding the 150 
orincipal railroad systems of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, analyzed in 
such a way as to make them intelligible to 
the ordinary investor as well as to the man 
skilled in the study of balance sheets. Rail- 
roads reports are seldom complete and sat- 
isfying; too few details are given for as- 
certaining the “earning power’ of the road 
and to enable the investor to compare the 
road’s position with that of other roads. 
In this book Mr. Mundy covers fully 
such factors as mileage, capitalization, 
earnings over a period of years, op- 
erating expenses, maintenance costs, 
ratio of operating expenses to gross earn- 
ings, etc., giving the figure per mile as well 
as the gross figures for entire lines. 

In addition to the statistical tables the 
book includes 292 pages of classified notes 
giving full information as to dividends paid, 
changes in dividend rates, explanations of 
outstanding bond issues, investments, physi- 
cal conditions and other things which af- 
fect the value of the railroad’s securities. 
Ten preliminary chapters explain the funda- 
mental principles to be applied by the in- 
vestor as he studies the tables in order to 
determine the value of the securities of any 
railroad. 





Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 


you have any preference in this regard. 





We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 





Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


HE figures below give a complete view for the preceding month (in some cases the 
of the financial and industrial situ- preceding two months), and for the month 
ation. Under each head we give fig- corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
ures for the Jatest month available, for each of the four preceding years. 





Average Average Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Money Money Cashto Loansto Cashto Loansto Circulation 








Rate Rate Depsits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
=) | eee a 4 3% 27.2 97.3 shai dies $34.51 
_ Bee See 4 3% 27.8 97.5 bie Sek 34.43 
ie Seca aoe vss 4% 4% 28.3 99.7 16.2 106.4 34.25 
Corres’g mo., 710...... 45% 3% 26.1 100.2 16.0 101.4 34.87 
x one, exer 3644 3% 25.9 95.9 18.3 103.6° 35.38 
" i, ae 5% 4 27.8 98.5 19.2 108.4 35.54 
* wit ete 6 4% 25.4 104.0 16.9 109.5 33.77 
New Securi- Bank Balance of Balance of 
ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 
N. Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
. Exchange of U.S. Excluding | —Imports or Exports. 
(000 omitted) (O00 omitted) N. Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
Feb., 1911... ...... $44,060 $12,249,950 $4,953,785 Im. $5,380 Ex. $54,230 
Jan., 1911......... 84,631 14,444,375 5,914,126 Im. 8,619 Ex. 66,777 
Corres’g mo., "10... 161,282 13,105,907 4,954,767 Im. 125 Im. 4,368 
. Pa 201,259 11,255,550 4,367,844 Ex. 5,284 Ex. 7,400 
© “  "08.. 178,193 8,756,701 3,860,671 Im. 879 Ex. 83,004 
sr ° ire 118,906 11,823,958 4,492,448 Im. 2,202 Ex. 36,511 
Bradst’s Gibson’s Whole- Produc’n Price Produc- U. S. Steel 
Index of Index sale of Pig of tion of Co.’s 
Commod- Costof Priceof Iron (in Copper Copper Unfilled 
ity Pes. Living. PigIron. Tons). (Cents). (Lbs. ) Tonnage. 
a | $8.69 107.3 Ae ee Ss eee 
Feb., 1911.......... 8.76 107.3 15.60 1,794,000 12.3 109,828,000 3,400,543* 
ie RA 8.83 108.9 15.50 1,759,000 12.3 115,696,000  3,110,919* 
Corres’g mo., 1910.. 9.11 119.6 18.28 2,397,000 13.2 112,712,000. 5,402,514} 
ss “ —1909.. 821 110.4 16.70 1,703,000 12.3 103,700,000 3,542,595t 
_ “ 1908.. 7.98 103.9 18.25 1,077,000 EB ae ae 3,765,343F 
_ “ 1907... 9.12 109.4 26.87 eee MR Nedaeees 8,843,8587 


*Last day of month named. tMarch 31 of each year. 











Net Building Business Percent.ofcrop Net Earns. 

Surplus Operations, Failures, in farmers’ hands. 10 Leading 

of Idle Twenty Total A Rds.—000 

Cars. Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Omitted. 

March 1911 ............ 0 a ee 258 405 By bitoeon 
February, 1911 ........ 155,000 $27,169,000 $14,192,000 ee ao Sey <> 
January, SPUR  nsedtees 106,000 34,472,000 329, ‘cal AoA | ..-. $61,297 
Corres'g mo., 1910..... 15,000 35,716,000 21,955,000 23.5 37.9 36.1 55,828 
¥ ss 299,000 42,796,000 15,117,000 216 396 345 49,030 
¥ Wi GS wales 313,000 16,810,000 27,445,000 23.5 37.1 35.5 46,901 
“ works iy en oe 33,169,000 10,188,000 28.1 44.3 39.8 53,594 




















The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the average 
closing price of 20 standard railways 
since the low point of last July are 
shown in chart form herewith. 
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~~ July 26. 


The sharp reaction from 119.97 February 7 
to 115.75 March 2, appeared to be mostly 
accounted for by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision against the advance in 
freight rates. On the day after the decision 
was handed down the averages declined ‘2.16 
points to 117.20 and after a few days of uncer- 
tain fluctuations a secondary decline to 115.75 
ensued. 

A moderate amount of distribution had 
taken place around 119, but the effect of the 
decision quickly showed that there was no 
great quantity of loosely held stock to come 
out on declines. There was talk about “sup- 
port by banking interests,” as there always is 
after any sudden bad news, but I saw no 
reason to suppose that any such support was 
needed or given. On the contrary, it appeared 


to me that the bears were given a free hand to - 


open the market as low as possible on the 
morning after the decision and that they did 
their utmost. 


The London market was reported “demora- 
lized” before the New York opening and sales 
of some standard railway stocks were made 
there ten to fifteen points below the previous 
day’s New York prices. If support was to be 
given it would have been offered at London 
to prevent the bad effect of such foreign quo- 
tations on our market. Only a _ moderate 
amount of liquidation appeared at New York. 
The secondary flurry of selling later simply 
resulted in an oversold market and the decline 
was recovered within a few days. At this 
writing prices are well maintained on a small 
volume of business and the market shows pro- 
nounced stubbornness in holding its own 
against unfavorable news. 

The movement of prices gives no evidence of 
any reversal of the upward tendency which 
has been manifested, albeit with considerable 
reactions, since July 26, 1910. A decline in the 
market to about 115 would look bearish—yet 
if such a break were to occur suddenly on the 
Supreme Court decisions a good rally would 
be likely to follow, in view of the present sold- 
out condition of the market. An advance 
above 120 with increased activity of the market 
would give a strong bullish indication. 

Chart-reading. This is not “chart-read- 
ing.” You can call the above diagram a chart 
if you want to—it won’t hurt my feelings as 
I have no prejudice against the word chart— 
but what it represents to me is a picture of 
economic forces in action. It shows the up- 
ward “urge” (as the newthinkers say), of 
growing ease in the money market against 
political uncertainties, declining railroad earn- 
ings, and the timidity of capitalists. The 
diagram is simply an engineer’s plot of past 
conditions; but since future prices must work 
themselves out as a result, for the most part, 
of causes already in operation, the diagram 
gives us a sort of running start for that bold 
leap of the imagination into the future which 
is the principal requisite for success in any 
line of business. This remark is dropped in 
passing because many investors wholly fail to 
catch the purpose of these studies. 

Credit Conditions. Complete figures for 
the Comptroller’s call of March 7 are not yet 
out. This call is three weeks earlier than last 
year when it was for conditions as of March 
29. it will not, therefore, reflect the demands 
of spring trade upon the banks to as great an 
extent as last year. The figures are awaited 
with considerable interest, as they will give 
something of an index as to the amount of 
capital available for investment in stocks and 
bonds. When the proportion of loans to de- 
posits is increasing it means, in a general way, 
that commercial paper has absorbed more and 
more of the country’s available capital, so that 
the stock and bond markets will get less and 


less. 





THE TICKER 


The call of September, 1910, showed a some- 
what threatening rise of the per cent. of loans 
_to deposits, to 106.7. The wealth drawn from 
the soil by a bountiful harvest, finding its way 
gradually into the banks, reduced this per cent. 
to about 103.7 on November 10. January 7, 
1911, it was up to 106.5 again, but this figure 
was not a true index of the situation because 
the call was for a Saturday (See March 
Ticker, page 240). If we are to have an “old- 
fashioned bull market,” this per cent. should 
decline below 105, as shown in the article, 
“What Mikes the Market?” in the January 
TICKER. 

Reports so far are somewhat conflicting. 
Loans have been reduced in the South and 
Southwest, but are larger than expected in New 
York and Chicago. The full compilation will 
be necessary in order to draw conclusions. 

Foreign Trade. Our heavy exports of 
merchandise are attracting attention. Excess of 
merchandise exports over imports, and net gold 
imports on balance, for the six months ending 
with February, have been as follows for the 
years given: 


906 
*Excess of gold exports. 
In view of the very unfavorable showing of 


our foreign trade during the spring and sum- 
mer of. 1 and 1910, it looks as though we 
had got about all the gold we were entitled to 
on this trade balance. Another element enters 
into the situation, however, and that is our 
large sales of bonds abroad. Our bankers now 
have a considerable credit on the other side 
from these bond sales, which they have been 
lending in, foreign markets, and from this 
source gold imports may result. If so, the 
amount will not be large. At present we have 
merely just about corrected the adverse foreign 
trade situation of last summer. The high price 
of cotton, which makes our cotton exports 
measure very heavily in dollars, and sales of 
iron and steel manufactures abroad at reduced 
prices, have been the two great factors in en- 
one us to build up this trade balance in our 
vor. 


Business Conditions. While we hear a good 
deal about the dullness of general trade, the 
figures do not show any great depression. 
Bank clearings. outside of New York City are 
the best index of the country’s general trade, 
and I give them covering January and February 
for several years past: 


February. 

$4,953, 
4,954,000 
4,367,000 
3,860,000 
4,492,000 
5,152,000 


January. 


There is depression in individual industries, 
especially cotton and wool, and in New York 
speculative circles, but taking the country as 
a whole, if it is greatly depressed it doesn’t 
seem to know it. However, it is likely that 
the spring trade may not be as good as last 
year. The increase in idle cars looks like that. 

Summary. On the bull side we may count 
easy money, large exports, sales of bonds 
abroad, good supply of moisture for the com- 
ing crops over most of the country, some de- 
crease in the cost of living, partial contraction 
of Western land loans. This list is not to 
be scoffed at. Every item is important. 

On the bear side, we have doubt as to Su- 
preme Court decisions, falling off in railroad 
earnings, dullness in certain industries, such as 
iron, copper and textiles, approaching special 
session of Congress, abnormally high prices 
for Western farm lands. 

While money remains as easy as it is now, I 
don’t see how we can have a real bear market, 
We might have a stationary, drifting market, 
but it is hard for bears to make headway 
against 2 per.cent. call money and 4 per cent. 
commercial paper. 

The best opinion is pretty generally bullish, 
though a few well-known students of the mar- 
ket remain obstinately pessimistic. Doubtless 
it is true that this is not a good time for ‘the 
permanent investor to load up. The time 1 
him to buy is when nobody else dares to, 
it pays him to wait. 


Note.—The Figure Chart will be found on 
page 282. . 


March 21, 1911. 














